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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue long absence of authentic details of the progress of the Rus- 
sians in Turkey, has created an impression unfavourable to the 
reputation of the Imperial arms. It was reported yesterday, in the 
news-manufactories of the City, that they had been worsted before 
Shumla, after nine days hard fighting. This rumour lived its hour, 
but died when the sun went down. It is, however, a fair infer- 
ence from the delay, that the progress of the invasion has been 
arrested before the great natural bulwark of Turkey. It would 
seem, too, that the force of the Russians had been overrated, and 
that of the Turks depreciated both in amount and value. 

At this critical juncture of the campaign, the Emperor Nicholas 
suddenly presents himself at Odessa, on the 8th instant—to the 
great comfort of his consort, no doubt, but still to the surprise of 
those who deemed of him as a victorious general, some hundred 
miles nearer Constantinople. The account which the French 
papers give of this retrograde movement is— 


“* His Majesty had resolved to take advantage of the time required for 
the works and important preparations for the siege of Shumla, to withdraw 
for a few days from the din of arms, and enjoy some repose, of which he 
has much need, in the bosom of his family.” 


The English journals, with much less ceremony, allege that the 
Emperor's errand to Odessa is to hold a Congress there ; partly 
because he has failed in his first anticipations of conquest, and 
partly because the other powers, and particularly England, 
demand explanations regarding his final objects. The following is 
from the New Times of this morning. 


“The Duke of Wellington has demanded explanations. He questions 
not the honour of the Emperor of Russia. He expresses no opinion as 
to his motives ; he questions not the policy, the expediency, nor the 
necessity of the present hostilities. He is only anxious to know the 
nature of the guarantees which are intended to secure to us our pre- 
scriptive rights, and preserve us against the consequences of the success 
of his arms. These explanations we have formally demanded. Our Am- 
bassador has sent to demand these explanations, and has instructions to 
follow his Imperial Majesty to Odessa, in order to receive them. Whether 
the Russians pass the Balkan this summer, or the next, does not at all 
alter the question. Whether the Russians are defeated in their object or 
not, does not alter the question. We wish to know what they will do, 
under certain circumstances, and our Envoy is instructed to require sa- 
tisfactory explanations on this head. What will be the result we cannot 
conjecture; but this we know, England will never permit Russia to ac- 
quire or possess the command of the Dardanelles.” 


The Globe of this evening remarks, that Nicholas returned to 
Odessa during the siege of Brailow’; and hints that his presence 
with the army is not very necessary at any time. 





A proclamation from General Maison to his troops settles the 
controversy as to the object of the French expedition. That object 
is, to terminate, in conjunction with the allies of France, the op- 
pression of the Greeks. There is still, however, a lurking suspicion 
that it has an ulterior aim, the development of which will depend 
upon the issue of.the contest now waging in Turkey. Two other 
expeditions of considerable strength are fitting out; and itis said 
that Lord Cochrane, who left Paris on Sunday for Greece, is to 
have an appointment from the French Government connected with 
these armaments. 


One of the fugitive and discredited rumours of the week has 
been, that the French Government had taken military possession 
of Minorca and Majorca, as pledges for the debt due by Spain. 
M. Dupin, in a pamphlet which he has published, vaguely asserts 
that Spain has made arrangements for the payment of her debt to 
France ; but he has left us ignorant of the nature of these arrange- 
ments. 

The French Bishops are labouring to arouse the popular pre- 
judices against the new scheme of public instruction ; but it does 





not appear that they have met with any manner of success, not is 
it likely that they will. 





Ferdinand and his Queen have again got to Madrid, after 
having spent nearly a year in the provinces. 

It is of more importance to be informed, that Spain, in conse- 
quence of negociations with the President of Hayti, is prepared to 
take possession of the Spanish part of St. Domingo, its hold on 
which, if not its title, has been for many years lost under the rule 
of the Haytian Government. The authority for this intelligence 
is a Madrid letter published in a French paper. 





The young Princess, Donna Maria da Gloria, was preparing to 
sail on the 6th of July, from the Brazils, for her now alienated 
inheritance in Europe. It appears that the Emperor Pedro had 
not yet been made acquainted with the crowning act of his 
brother's perfidy. The revenue of Brazil falls greatly short of the 
expenditure, and the war with Buenos Ayres is unprosperous. 





The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland recently received a congratu- 
latory address from the Mayor and Corporation of Clonmel. In 
his answer, the Marquis said, that, in the administration of his 
government, he was determined to acknowledge no party distine- 
tions, and to consider as the truest patriot him who best obeyed the 
laws. 

Associations under the name of “ Brunswick Clubs” are getting 
up in almost all parts of the north of Ireland, An attempt, it is 
said, will also be made to establish a ‘* Protestant Rent.” 

The formation of the Brunswick Clubs, Orange Societies, and 
other associations of that description, among the friends of the 
ascendancy, will be the consummation of the division and anarchy 
of Ireland. This will make it more difficult than at present to ad- 
minister justice, to introduce English improvements, English 
capital. This will give a more perfect assurance of civil war as 
the accompaniment of the first serious foreign hostilities. — Globe 
and Traveller. 

At a meeting of the Catholic Association, on Saturday, Mr. 
Staunton reported, on the authority of “ a most respectable gen- 
tleman,” a part of the triumphant proceedings at Enniskillen, on 
the 12th of August, which the Orange Newspapers omitied to 
record :— 

“* A person,” said Mr. Staunton’s correspondent, ‘“‘ who is in the em- 
ployment of Sir Henry Brooke, and who was actively engaged in getting 
up the arches and other exhibitions so much spoken of in the Orange 
newspapers, offered up a mock sacrifice of the mass, to the idol that had 
just been erected. He got out a table of which he made an altar, andin- 
vested himself in a linen shirt, being assisted by three policemen out of 


‘the barracks, who officiated as clerks. Being supplied with a tub of water 


by the crowd from a pool convenient, called Cool-na-cart, he showered 
the contents among them for holy water, with a branch of laurel, and the 
rabble in return rent the air with their shouts.” Cries of ‘ Horrible! 
horrible!” 

This gratuitous insult to the Catholics’ appears to have wrought 
an unexpected reaction; for, in Protestant Enniskillen, where a 
former attempt to establish the Catholic rent completely failed, the 
Reverend Mr, Sheil now succeeded in collecting 56/. in aid of that 
fund. 

The Dublin correspondent of the Times represents the situation 
of the Catholics in Tempo and Enniskillen as perilous, from the 
violence of the Orangemen. On the evening of the 20th, shortly 
after the inhabitants had retired to rest, the Orangemen, principally 
yeomen, commenced firing through the streets, and continued to do 
so for the greater part of the night. The windows of the priest's 
house were shattered. 

In the south of Ireland, meetings have been held to give vent to 

the general expression of opinion upon the question, to the promo- 
motion of which the Catholics are devoting their whole energies. 
_ A provincial meeting,’at which Mr, O'Connell and Mr. Sheil 
made speeches, was held on Monday, at Clonmel.—Mr. O'Connell 
said, he expected to be in the British House of Commons in Fe- 
bruary next; and his first question to them shall be, what have 
they done for Ireland, for these 656 years during which they have 
had possession of the country ? 

There was ameeting of the “ friends of civil and religious liberty” 
at Cork, on Thursday, at which a resolution of thanks to Mr. 
Dawson was moved by Mr. O'Connell, and carried amid deafening 
applause. It was also resolved that a constitutional club should be 
established.in Cork, which, among other objects, would endeavour 
to open the boroughs of Bandon, Youghall, and Kinsale, against 
the next election. 

The Dublin Grand Jury, on Monday, ignored the bills for sedi- 
tion presented by Mr. Murphy, of the Catholic Association, against 
Mr. Yelverton, Lord Plunkett thought that the Jury had exercised 
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a sound discretion in throwing them out; and he directed Mr. 
Yelverton to be discharged. 

The crops in Ireland are represented:as most excellent, and the* 
greater part cut down. 

The festival at which Mr. Dawson delivered his reecantation-speech, was 
the anniversary of the retief of Londonderry, or the raising of the siege— 
not the ‘‘ shutting of the gates,” as stated in our last paper; a strange 
mistake, seeing that the epoch was correctly described in every paper be- 
fore usat the time. It had struck us, we imagine, (disregarding dates,) that 
the spirit of the meeting savoured more of the anxious preparation for a 
siege, than of joy and gratitude for deliverance from it. 








Sarurpay Nieur. 

There is no further intelligence from the Russian army. Per- 
sons who have made inquiries at the Russian Embassy this after- 
noon, say that no accounts have been received there; and the re- 
port of a battle before Shumla, as it was circulated in the City, 
is altogether disbelieved. 

Accounts of the date of Thursday morning have been received 
from Paris. A second expedition to the Morea is preparing: the 
amount of troops altogether will exceed 25,000, of which a consi« 
derable portion will be cavalry. 

Negociations are said to be going on for the admission of one or 
more influential Whigs into the Cabinet ; and it is said that Lord 
John Russell has had repeated conferences with the Premier on the 
subject. We observe the name of Lord John in the list of his 
Grace's parties at Cheltenham. 





MONEY-MARKET. 

The continued dearth in arrivals from the Continent, and of domestic 
events calculated to create excitement in the Money-market, has pre- 
vented any fluctuations of importance taking place during the week. 
Consols, which on Saturday closed at 874%, opened on Monday at 87%, and. 
rose during the day to 873%. On the following day, and without any po- 
litical cause, andapparently from the mere operations of the large brokers 
who sold in realization at small profits, they fell to 8733, since which 
time they have fluctuated from 87} to 87%, closing on Friday at 873 for 
money, and 87§ for the October account. It was expected on Friday 
that the market would be better, but suddenly some very large sales were 
effected, and rumours were in circulation that a deficiency in the quar- 
ter’s revenue of nearly 400,000. had been ascertained. These rumours, 
with others (which are proved to have been unfounded) of a change in 
the Ministry, and of the defeat of the Russians at Shumla, caused more 
agitation than had been felt during the week; but the market was too firm 
to be materially affected by them. Indeed so much have thelarge specula- 
tors now got hold of the jobbing stock, that the idle rumours which once 
caused a panic are now received almost with indifference. India Bonds, 
which had fallen considerably upon a report which appeared at 
the time to be well founded, that it was the intention to re- 
duce the amount of dividend upon India Stock, rose on Thursday 
to 103 and 104, at which price large sales were effected. Since that 
time the transactions in this stock have not been considerable. We 
have again to notice large sales from the English funds, and the invest- 
ment of the proceeds in Austrian, Russian, and French stock, particularly 
the latter. This proceeding indicates much confidence in the duration of 
peace; and it has been ascertained that some of the immediate friends of 
Mr. Rothschild have been following the example of those who were sup- 
posed in the first instance to have transferred their stock merely with a 
view to increase their dividend without any political information to go 
upon. The consequence of these investments, and other circumstances 
bearing immediately upon the Continental loans, was a rise in the French 
Rentes to 107 f. for the 5 per cents., at an exchange of 25 f.30c.; in 
Austrian Bonds to 963, and Russian 96}, 97. Danish Bonds have risen to 
634 in consequence of long purchases in Berlin, made for the purpose, it is 
said, of bringing up the price to a quotation which will enable the 
Prussian Government to reduce the interest upon its public debt, which 
it cannot do with success whilst Danish Bonds, of which the Prussians 
are large holders, are at so low aprice. Prussian Bonds, 5 per cent., were 
on Tuesday at 1033. Portuguese Bonds stationary at 53. Colombian 
233. Mexican rose on Tuesday from 39 to 40§, on account of the receipt 
of letters from Mexico, stating that effective means would be adopted to 
keep the dividends paid regularly in future. Colombian Bonds, notwith- 
standing similar accounts, did not rise, as apprehensions are entertained 
of another convulsion in Colombia, from the efforts of the Santander 
party. Greek Bonds have risen to 19. Spanish are at 11. 

SATURDAY, ONE 0’CLOCK. 

Consuls have fluctuated during the morning from 87} to 874. In the 
Foreign Market there is no variation worth noticing. 


: Four o’Ciock. 
There has been no fluctuation of consequence. Consols closed at 873; 


ditto for account 874. Danish 634. Greek 18}. Mexican 394. Russian 964. 





On Monday afternoon the King came in state, from the Royal Lodge to 
Windsor Castle, to hold a court. The Standard says that his Majesty was 
never in better health. “The unpleasant affection in the legs, from which 
the King has suffered so long, is almost, if not altogether, removed; and 
his Majesty was able to ascend the stairs to the Council-chamber with out 
the slightest assistance.’ Most of the great officers of state were present at 
the council. The Archbishop of Canterbury and the new Bishop of London 
were introduced to his Majesty by Mr. Peel, and did homage for their re- 
spective sees. His Majesty afterwards held a Privy Council, at which it 
was agreed that Parliament should be prorogued to the 30th of October. 

The King hor ith his presence on Tuesday. His 

#ambridge, and several other no- 
g and departing from the field, 
The softness of the ground, 









from the late heavy rains, retarded the horses and diminished the interest of 
the contests: the booreie were frequently up to their fetlocks in soft ground. 

The King, on Thursday, again attended Egham races, and was received 
with the same cordial greetings. He remained till four o’clock—having seen 
the favourite mare,.Maria, run her race. The sport was excellent. 

It is now said that the King will pass the winter at Windsor Castle. ‘His 
Majesty’s apartments will be quite ready for his reception by the end of the 
autumn; and the wswad courtly circle will then remove from the cottage to 
the castle.” Another account is, that the royal occupancy of the castle is to 
be deferred till next April. 

A magnificent collection of pictures is to be formed in Windsor Castle, 
to bear the title of the Waterloo Gallery, and to be thrown open to the public. 

The Duke of Clarence came to town on Tuesday from his seat at Bushy 
Park, and transacted official business with the Lords of his Council, and with 
some naval officers. The Herald says, that negociations have been carry- 
ing on to induce the Royal Duke to continue at the head of the naval de- 
partment; but that they have totally failed, the Duke having decidedly 
refused to retract his resignation. 

The Chronicle mentions a report, as common in the political circles, that 
the Speaker of the House of Commons is a candidate for the office of First 
Lord of the Admiralty. 

The Duke of Sussex dined with the Duke of Cambridge on Saturday after- 
noon at the King’s Palace, St. James's, and in the evening the royal brothers 
honoured the performances at the English Opera-house with their presence. 
The Duke of Sussex has since left town ona tour through part of Wales and 
some of the western counties, The Duke of Cambridge left town on Thurs- 
day morning for Hanover. : 

The Duke of Gloucester has arrived at his residence in Bagshot Park from 
his excursion to the Isle of Wight. 

The Duchess of Meinengen, accompanied by the Princess Emilie of Ca- 
rolath, and attended by her suite, embarked on Tuesday morning, at Rams- 
gate, in an Admiralty yacht, on her return to the Continent. 

The Duke of Wellington has proved a magnet of extraordinary attraction 
at Cheltenham. The number of visitors has greatly increased since his ar- 
rival. The walks of the Old Well are unusually thronged every morning. 
About one thousand persons were collected on Saturday morning in the Long 
Walk, at the expected time of the Duke’s arrival. Lord Downes and Lord 
Apsley accompanied him to the Old Well on Sunday morning, and after- 
wards attended divine service at Trinity Church. A splendid ball was given 
in the Assembly-rooms on Tuesday evening, at which the Duke and upwards 
of five hundred persons were present. In the centre of the saloon, his 
Grace’s arms were emblazoned in coloured chalks, in a ring of twelve feet 
diameter; and at each end of the room the Wellington crest—a lion 
rampant, and a flag in his fore paw. The avenues were illuminated with 
coloured lamps, and decorated with laurel. The folding doors through which 
his Grace entered were surmounted by a triumphal arch of laurels. At the 
Theatre, too, the Premier was received with honours little short of those paid 
exclusively to royalty. 

The Princess Esterhazy, who has been indisposed for some time, went to 
Cheltenham on Tuesday ; and the Prince himself was expected. 

The noble mansion of Wynyard Park has been the scene of unequalled 
gaiety and hospitality during, and preceding the Stockton Races. Concerts, 
balls, and private theatricals, have followed in rapid succession. Upwards 
of forty persons have been constantly assembled round the festive board. 
The Duke of Rutland, Lord and Lady Normanby, the Bishop of Bristol, Lord 
and Lady Ravensworth, besides a number of other ladies and gentlemen of 
the first rank and fashion, are among the guests resident in the house. 

There was a grand féte of archery on Tuesday, at Harlow Bush, which was 
attended by the principal families in the county, and all the members of the 
Archery Club. The sports were kept up with great vivacity ; and a dance 
ended the festivities of the day. 





Dr. John Bird Sumner is to be the new Bishop of Chester; and the Ga- 
zette of Tuesday contains the congé d’élire for his election to the vacant see. 
The bench of bishops is thus again full. It has been remarked that “ the 
elevation of Dr. Sumner will afford the unusual and almost unprecedented 
spectacle of two brothers seated on the episcopal bench at the same time. 
There are only two similar instances to be found in the history of the Eng- 
lish church. The first in the early part of the twelfth century, and the 
other in the reign of King James1. The Sumner family has already given 
two provosts to King’s College, Cambridge, and one of its most eminent 
masters to Harrow school.” 

The Bishop of Winchester, on Tuesday, consecrated the new chapel of 
ease in Prince’s-road, near Vauxhall, attached to the parish of St. Mary, 
Lambeth. The chapel is a neat Gothic structure, surmounted with a square 
dwarf tower, lantern, and spire: it is capable of accommodating nearly two 
thousand persons, and contains a handsome organ, used on this occasion for 
the first time. The chapel was very much crowded. The Rev. Mr. Lane 
has been appointed the Chaplain. 

The clergy of the archdeaconry of Essex assembled on Saturday, at 
Brentwood, and unanimously agreed to present a valedictory address to their 
late bishop, on his translation from the see of London to the archiepiscopal 
chair of Canterbury. 

It has been resolved to erect a statue to the memory of the late Bishop 
Barrington, in the Cathedral of Durham. The “ good Bishop of Durham,” 
as the Prelate was called, in one year expended 30,0004. in charity. 

Five respectable Jews, recently converted to the Christian faith, have pre- 
sented to his Majesty a superb copy of the Book of Common Prayer, “as a 
testimony of their high veneration for the Liturgy of the Church of England, 
and of their loyalty to their beloved Sovereign.” 





The borough of Weymouth, ‘which returns four members to Parliament, 
will probably cease to be a bone of coutention hereafter. The two principal 
owners of voting houses have disposed of their property to the patron of the 
borough, the one for 16,0001. and the other for 50001— Morn. Herald. 

At a meetiag of rate-payers in Birmingham, held in June last year, a 
committee was formed to forward the objects of the meeting in obtaining a 
parliamentary representation, This committee, at a recent meeting, unani- 
mously resolved to invite Mr. Tennyson to a public dinner in Birmingham, 
as a mark of respect for his disinterested parliamentary exertions in the 
House of Commons, in behalf of the town, on the East Retford distranchise- 
men bill. Mr. Tennyson has, however, courteously declined the invitation, 
on the ground that the enemies of reform, or more extended representation, 


might, in his future efforts, impute to him the language of delegation or of 
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local partiality, while he wishes to rest the ‘claim of the people of Birming- 
ham to the right of sending members to Parliament upon the broad founda~ 
tions of constitutional principle and national utility. 

A tolerably numerous meeting was held on Tuesday, in the City of Lon- 
don Tavern, to cousider the propriety of petitioning parliament to remove the 
civil disabilities under which the Jews labour. A difficulty arose at the out- 
set, as to who would take the chair; none of the gentlemen proposed being 
ambitious of the honour. A gentleman named Pearson at length volunteered 
his services; and he having been installed, Mr. Flanagan read a petition and 
a series of resolutions, which he wished adopted ; but no one seconded 
them, and they fell to the ground. Several gentlemen then spoke on the 
hardships to which the Jews were subjected; and Mr, Adrian moved the 
appointment of a committee of Jews to inquire and report as to the nature 
of the disabling statutes, which are now in operation against them. This 
proposal seemed to meet with some favour; Mr. Henson then began to speak 
to the meeting, from behind the chair. The chairman sharply and rudely 
called him to order. Mr. Henson made what the chaifman deemed an in- 
sulting retort ; upon which he seized Mr. Henson by the collar. A scene of 
indescribable confusion ensued. Cries of “Shame! vote him out!’ were 
uttered ; and in the midst of the uproar, the only two ladies present, together 
with a portion of the respectable part of the audience, left the room, An 
apology from the chairman for his intemperate behaviour was demanded ; 
but he clenched his hand, and, amid the hisses of the meeting, declared he 
would make none. A motion of adjournment was carried, as also a vote of 
censure onthe cheirman. He began to defend himself, but he was at length 
helped out of the room by an Officer from the Mansion-house. The Jews 
present appeared to take no part in the proceedings. 





British Martne.—From the official tables it appears that the British ton- 
nage which entered inwards and cleared outwards from and to all parts of 
the world in the year 1814 was 1,800,000; in the year 1827, 2,800,000 
(fractions not included.) That the number of British seamen in 1814 were 
116,000; in 1827, 171,000. Again, that the foreign seamen engaged in na- 
vigating foreign vessels to and from the United Kingdom, were in 1814, 
33,000; 1827, 39,500. Thus the British seamen have increased, under the 
free trade system, about 55,000 men ; and the foreign seamen about 6,900. 

East Inpta Company.—Attention having been drawn to the financial 
affairs of the East India Company, it may be interesting te state the results 
of the last annual account laid before Parliament, which is made up to the 
28th of May last. According to this return, the territorial and political debts 
of the Company amounted to 12,019,6572.; while the assets on the same 
branch amounted only to 1,759,3612.; leaving a deficiency of 10,260,296/. 
The commercial debts, however, of the Corporation are stated at 1,596 3322, 
while the assets on the same account are 23,552,608/.; creating a balance 
in their favour of 21,956,2762. It should be observed, that among the com- 
mercial debts of the Company, are placed the interest due on their stock 
and on the bond debt. The amount of the Company’s bonds then in circu- 
lation, and bearing interest at four per cent., was 3,780,475/.; the bonds in 
circulation not bearing interest was 15,4172. The total balance in favour of 
the Company was 7,900,088/,— Times. 

New Cuvurcutsx—A new Report of the Commissioners for Building 
Churches has been printed by order of the House of Commons. _ It states, 
that 69 churches and chapels had been completed ; and that accommodation 
had been provided for 107,200 persons, including 59,650 free seats, to be 
appropriated to the use of the poor, at the time of making the last report. 
Since that time, 15 new churches and chapels have been built, with accom- 
modation for 20,333 persons, including 10,688 free seats for the poor; and 
46 new churches and chapels are now building, to accommodate 65,472 per- 
sons, at an estimated expense of 363,798/. 18s. Applications have been 
made from 41 places, the population of which, according to the census of 
1821, amounts to 829,733, and for which there is at present church accom- 
modation for only 113,085. The Commissioners state, that since the open- 
ing of the commission they have made provision for the erection of 213 
additional churches and chapels; and that the amount of Exchequer bills 
which had been issued to July 17th 1828, amounted to the sum of 1,130,3002. 

Lonpon WatEer.—The Report of the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons on the Supply of Water to the metropolis has been printed. The 
Committee are unanimously of opinion, that the supply of water for the 
metropolis, including the borough of Southwark, and the adjacent parishes, 
ought to be derived from a purer source than it is at present ; and in further- 
ance of this object, they recommend that Mr. Telford, the engineer, be in- 
structed immediately to proceed to the making such surveys as he shall think 
necessary, in order to enable him to recommend a practicable and efficacious 
plan of supplying the whole of the metropolis. The Committee further 
recommend, that a clause introduced into a private bill, passed in May 1826, 
whereby the Grand Junction Company were empowered to levy an addition 
of from 50 to 300 per cent. upon their customers, should be immediately 
repealed. In the mean time, the Company have engaged not to act upon 
this clause, and have promised to remove their dolphin, or suction-pipe, from 
the foot of Chelsea Hospital, adjoining to the mouth of the great Ranelagh 
common sewer. 

Imrortep Corn.—From the official account of the quantities of corn, grain, 
and meal, imported during the month of July, it appears that 70,000 quarters 
of various descriptions of grain were imported; the quantity in bond 
amounted on the Ist instant to 430,000 quarters. 


Adjutant-General Sir Henry Torrens died on Saturday, at the seat of 
Colonel Collyer, of Welling, in Hertfordshire. Sir Henry was paying his 
annual visit to the Colonel; and was taking his customary ride accompa- 
nied by Lady Torrens and her two daughters, when he was suddenly seized 
with apoplexy, and expired in two hours, Sir Henry was born at London - 
derry, in 1779; and at the early age of fourteen he entered the army, as 
ensign in the 52nd regiment. His first essay in arms was in the West In- 
dies, under Sir Ralph Abercrombie. He was wounded by a musket-ball 
during the siege of Morne Fortuné. He assisted in expelling the French 
from St. Vincents; and was for six months engaged in skirmishes with the 
Caribs, who had joined the French. In 1798 Sir Henry went out to Por- 
tugal as aid-de-camp to General Cuyler, who commanded the British auxiliary 
army sent to protect that country from the threatened invasion of the Spa- 
niards under French influence. He next went to Holland with the army 
under the command of the Duke of York ; and he served in all the different 
actions of that Sanguinary campaign. He was desperately wounded in the 
battle which was fought between Egmont and Harlaam. He was subse- 
quently a short time in North America; and from thence he went with the 





expedition to Egypt. When this expedition had effected its object, he 
marched his regiment across the Desert and embarked at a port of the Red 
Sea for Bombay. Here he was taken extremely ill in consequence of a 
coup de soleil, and was obliged to take his passage for England, in order to 
save his life, The ship in which he embarked for Europe touched at St, 
Helena; the climate and the society of that island restored him to health, 
and gave a new impulse to his feelings, and he prosecuted his voyage no 
further. In the society of the Government-House, Sir Henry Torrens was 
exposed to other wounds than those of war: he became enamoured of Miss 
Sally Patton, the daughter of the Governor, and married at the early age of 
twenty-four. He again joined his regiment in India, and was again driven 
from the country by illness. Sir Henry returned to England; and in 1807, 
went out to Buenos Ayres as Military Secretary to General Whitelocke, At 
the siege of that place he was slightly wounded by a musket-ball, He next 
went to Portugal as Military Secretary to Sir Arthur Wellesley, and was 
present at the battles of Rolleia and Vimiera, On his return to England* 
he was offered the post of Military Secretary to the Commander-in-Chief, 
an office, the arduous duties of which he discharged in the most satisfactory 
manner. As Adjutant-General (which appointment he received about eight 
years ago) he revised the old military regulations, and embodied into them 
more rapid and masterly arrangements. At the time of his death, he was 
Colonel of the 2d Regiment of Foot. 

The funeral of the late Sir Henry Torrens took place quite privately yes- 
terday, by desire of his family, at Welwyn, Herts. His remains were attended 
to the grave by one of his earliest and most attached friends, Lieutenant. 


, Colonel D’ Aguilar. 


Lieut.-Gen. Sir Herbert Tayior, G.C.H. will be appointed Adjutant-Gene- 
ral of the Forces, vice Sir Henry Torrens, deceased.— Courier, Kriday. 

General Sir W. Keppel is to be appointed to the 2d Foot; and Major. 
General S. Huskisson, who many years commanded in India, is to be ap 
pointed Colonel of the 67th Regiment—— Daily Papers. 





It has been decided by the police magistrates at Lambeth-street Office, 
that conviction of a wife for bigamy does not relieve the husband from the 
charge of supporting her, unless followed by proceedings in the Ecclesias~ 
tical Court. 

On Saturday, the extraordinary phenomenon was witnessed of three mock 
suns—one above, and the others on each side of the resplendent luminary. 

The Royal Giraffe has been again given over by his Majesty’s physicians. 
Ataconsultation on the health of this animal (reported by the Morning Post), 
it was declared to be in a precarious state, and is not expected to survive 
the winter. 

A third dividend of one shilling in the pound, altogether making ten shil- 
lings, was on Thursday, paid to the creditors’of Jukes and Company, bankers, 
who failed during the panic of 1824 and 1826. 

By an act of last session, unstamped checks may be drawn by persons 
residing fifteen miles from the bank where payable. 

The dangerous vehicles, mail carts, will cease to be used from the moment 
that the New Post Office is fit for occupation. The different mail-coaches 
will then receive their letters direct from the office. 

Lord Oriel, who was Speaker of the Irish House of Commons, (and better 
known as John Foster,) at the time of the Union, died on the 23rd, at his 
seat at Colon, in the county of Louth. His Lordship was in the eighty- 
eighth year of his age ; he began public life in the first year of the reign of 
the late King. 

Dr. Gall, the Phrenologist, died on the 22nd, at his country house in the 
neighbourhood of Paris, after a long and painful illness. “The sciences and 
philosophy,” says the Gazette de France, “have lost Dr. Gall.” “We 
hear nothing,” remarks the Globe, ‘of his last will and testament ; but we 
must suppose that he cannot be altogether lost, if he has bequeathed his cra- 
nium to his disciples for the illustration of his system.” 

The subscriptions for a monument to the celebrated Dugald Stewart, have, 
in the course of a month, reached to about 1,0002 It was the opinion of 
the late meeting of Mr. Stewart’s admirers, that the monument should be 
of an architectural kind. 

Plymouth is now crowded with foreigners from the opposite extremities of 
Europe—Russia and Portugal. 

The fever which recently prevailed in Demerara has nearly disappeared. 

A rattlesnake, four and a half feet long and seven inches in circumference, 
and having ten rattles, was shot by Mr. Benjamin Leverich, of Peekskill, 
New York, on the 16th ult. When first discovered, it was about four feet 
distant, in a jumping position. It was almost severed by the shot, and when 
he raised it from the ground, a rabbit, almost full grown, which it had swal- 
lowed, fell from it. 

An ingenious mechanist, of the name of Walker, residing at Little Cox- 
well, near Faringdon, has invented a mechanical carriage, whici is expected 
to outdo all the outdoings of steam, It is said the least possible velocity of 
its movements is at the rate of twelve miles an hour.—Berkshire Chronicle. 

The ensuing Norwich races are expected to equal, if not surpass, those of 
any preceding year. Many of the races are for princely stakes. 

Partridge-shooting commences on Monday. Though the birds are not very 
scarce, the broods have been thinned in consequence of the wet weather. 
The poachers, we hear, have been for several successive nights actively en= 
gaged in netting.— Worcester Journal. 

Some of the provincial papers represent the weather as having become 
exceedingly favourable for gathering in the remainder of the harvest ; and 
the anticipations ofa deficient return have given way to more pleasingprospects, 





The Sultan, it appears by an article from Constantinople, has introduced 
another reform in the habits of his soldiers: he has formally forbidden them 
to cut off the ears of the slaughtered enemy. 

It is mentioned, that when the Turkish powder-magazine was blown up, @ 
workman and his horse were raised in the air and hurled to a distance of three 
hundred yards into a vineyard, into which they fell. They were taken up 
safe and sound. 

At the late distribution of prizes to the youth who had distinguished them- 
selves in the different colleges belonging to the University of Paris, a Spanish 
student, named Alfaro, received a premium for his proficiency in philoso- 
phical studies. In addressing him, as is usual on bestowing the merited dis- 
tinction, the Grand Master of the University whispered in the ear of the 
youth, “ Your success in philosophy will doubtless determine you nof to re- 
turn to Spain.’ 

Mr. Richard Martin’s affection for the brute creation has not deserted hing 
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in the strange land where he at present resides. Having witnessed a scene 
of very great cruelty, where a man wantonly lacerated the mouth and jaw of 
a horse by an iron bit, Mr. Martin brought the offender before the Mayor of 
Boulogne, who imposed a suitable punishment. Mr. Martin has, however, 
occasionally met with some sharp and uncourteous treatment for interfering, 
which has led him to desist from his active displays of benevolence in this 
way. 

Hunt, the associate of Thurtell and Probert, is become quite a reformed 
and respectable character in New South Wales, and a constable. 





In the Palace Court, on Friday, Gompertz brought an action against Riley, 
for having publicly uttered the following defamatory words to his servant :— 
“ A’n’t you and your master hung yet ? He has robbed me of 130/., and I'll 
pull you both up for swindling, He has been guilty of felonies which he 
compromised, otherwise he would have been transported.” After some ar- 
gument, the Jury gave the plaintiff a verdict—damages one farthing. : 

At the late Gloucester Assizes, a case was tried (Morris against Davies) 
which has excited much interest in Wales. Mr. and Mrs. Morris had sepa- 
rated, but afterwards lived within fifteen miles of each other. During their 
separation, the wife cohabited with a former footman of the family, and the 
husband used to visit her. The present plaintiff was born during the inter- 
course ; and the question is, to try whose issue the plaintiff is. It being a 
Welsh cause, it was twice tried at Shrewsbury, in the next adjoining Eng- 
lish county, when contradictory verdicts were given; but this time it was 
deemed prudent by the Lord Chancellor to try it at another place, and the 
record was entered for Gloucester. The estates in question are of consi- 
derable value, and each party seemed confident as to the result. The case 
was Called on Thursday week, at two o’clock ; and the examinations of wit- 
nesses and arguments of counsel lasted till Saturday afternoon, when the 
Jury retired. By five o’clock they had all agreed to find for the plaintiff, 
except one gentleman, who did not think that actual intercourse between 
Mr. and Mrs, Morris, within the time, had been established. At half past 
eight it was stated to Mr. Justice Gazelee that there was no probability of 
their agreeing, The foreman declared he would not alter his mind 
though he sat for a month; and the dissentient juryman declared that 
he would not change his opinion if he should sit for twelve months. 
The Jury were then locked up in the Civil Court; the night was exceedingly 
cold, and some of them betook themselves to their great coats, and lay down 
upon the table of the court. At one o’clock, as they requested some re- 
freshment, Mr. Justice Gazelee allowed them to have some sandwiches and 
wine and water. At about four o’clock in the morning they resumed their 
discussions, in a loud and angry tone; one side insisting that the plaintiff 
ought to have the verdict, and Mr. Morris holding out in favour of the de- 
fendants. At nine o’clock on Sunday morning, there was no probability of 
their agreeing; and therefore the Judge discharged the Jury without receiv- 
ing any verdict. 

Another trial went off in the same singular manner. Davis, a female 
brought an action against Mr. Capper, a magistrate, for having committed her 
for further examination, after she had been illegally arrested by the chief of 
the Cheltenham Police. A previous trial had been had against the officer, 
in which the Jury gave him a verdict. In the present case, the Judge was 
obliged to direct a nonsuit to be entered, as it seemed impossible that the 
Jury should ever agree. Such a termination to a cause was never before 
known among the oldest barristers on the Circuit. 





Captain Hotham, late of his Majesty’s sloop of war, Parthian, and the 
other officers and men belonging to her, have been tried by a court-martial, 
at Navarino, for the loss of that vessel near Alexandria. The cause of the 
accident was too great a confidence on the part of the captain in the situation 
in which the vessel was placed, and his having neglected to heave the lead 
in time, but otherwise his conduct had been praiseworthy. The court ad- 
judged Captain Hotham and the Master to be admonished to be more careful 
in future. The other officers and men were acquitted. 

Several persons from Egham races on Wednesday evening had embarked 
in an eight-oared wherry, with the intention of returning to Windsor by 
water; they remained for half an hour at Datchet-bridge, partaking of re- 
freshment; shortly after their departure from thence, they struck upon a 
sharp-pointed stake forming part of a whattle hedge, which had been for- 
merly used as the boundary of an eel-weir. All endeavours to release the 
boat proved unavailing, and she rapidly filled with water, when the greater 
number of individuals being seated at the stern, that part of the boat sank 
with such rapidity, that, to use the words of one of the survivors, “four 
women, four boys, and one girl, went down while sitting quietly together, 
and he scarcely saw the going of them. A waggoner who sat next to him, 
went from his side into the river, and he did not for some moments perceive 
he had fallen out.” Some others of the passengers jumped out, and it is scarcely 
possible that a single life out of nineteen could have been preserved, but by the 
praiseworthy help which two men, who were in a small boat at some distance, 
and heard the cries of alarm, afforded. By their exertions five were rescued 
from the river while floating down the stream, and five more, who had 
remained in the boat, were removed to the shore, after the water had risen 
nearly to their shoulders. Nine individuals were lost. The husband of one 
of the female sufferers was not aware of the danger until he was rescued from 
the sinking boat, in the head of which he lay fast asleep. Every exertion 
was made throughout the following night and day to recover the bodies, 
which have all been found, with the exception of one infant child. The 
Coroner’s Inquest here returned a verdict of “ accidental death,” coupled 
with an advice to the proprietors of the eel-weir. 

A letter dated Halifax, July 26, from Captain Grant, of his Majesty’s ship 
Tyne, to the secretary at Lloyd’s, gives the painful particulars of the wreck 
of the brig Despatch of Workington, Lancaster, master, near Cape Reay. 
The vessel sailed from Londoncerry on the 29th of May, with two hundred 
passengers. The weather continued exceedingly unfavourable, so much so, 
that they were unable to ascertain with certainty where they were sailing. 
On the 10th of July, they discovered a sail a little a-head, and before the 
vessel could be got round, she struck and filled." One boat was stove in the 
attempt to get her out; and another was obliged to be thrown over the 
quarter, and the master and two passengers who were in it were drowned. 
When the vessel parted, the stern fell on the rock, and a number of the pas- 
sengers got on it. Four men and ten children perished from fatigue on the 
rock; between thirty and forty other passengers were drowned; and the 
safety of the remainder is mainly attributed to the heroic conduct of a fisher- 
man residing on Dead Island, about four miles from where the vessel was 





wrecked. On Sunday morning he put off in a small boat, with a young girk 
and a young boy as his crew, to their relief; and his knowledge of the 
localities and tides enabled him to direct the surviving seamen as to the 
best way to manage their boats. By great exertions all who were alive 
were on Tuesday brought to land. The Tyne came to the place in conse~ 
quence of information forwarded to the captain ; and he took on board one 
hundred and fifty-two passengers, and the crew, whom he carried to Halifax. 

As the Innisfail steam-boat was sailing down Cork river, on Friday even-- 
ing, a market-boat, having eleven individuals on board, was made fast to the: 
small boat which was in tow astern of the steamer. The crew of the boat 
were warned that their situation was one of danger; but the warning was 
disregarded. The consequence was, that the boat went down bow foremost, 
and one of the crew and a passenger lost their lives. 

On Friday se’nnight two young boys belonging to St. Agnes, went to fislr 
in a small boat ; but they were unable to regain the shore, as the wind was 
blowing strong from the South. Next morning they were discovered about 
sixteen miles from land, by a vessel bound for Swansea, and rescued from 
their perilous situation. It is said that they could not have lived two hours 
longer. They were landed at Swansea ; and some humane individuals fur- 
nished them with money to carry them home. 

The Lord Mayor has determined that steam-boats plying from London to 
Gravesend for fare shall charge no more for passengers than 1s. 6d., the re- 
gular fare of wherries and other boats. 

Upwards of one thousand persons were conveyed to Margate by the 
steam-packets on Saturday last, and in the course of the week, in an ex- 
cursion to Margate and back on the same day, at 6s. per head, there are said 
to have been nine hundred persons in the same vessel: 


The horses of the London and Poole mail coach, a few days ago, becatne 
unmanageable, and galloped down a hill between Winchester and Alresford 
at a tremendous rate; and having come in contact with the toll-gate post, 
one of the wheel-horses had his brains knocked out, and the passengers 
were thrown nearly twenty yards from the coach. One of them, a young 
lady, was severely injured, and her recovery is very doubtful. The coach- 
man had three ribs and his right arm broken, his eye knocked out, and his 
head otherwise so bruised and cut, that blood flowed copiously frem his mouth, 
nose, and ears ; he lies ina dangerous state. ‘The guard saved himself by 
lying down on his foot-board. The coach was not overturned. 

The Barnstaple and Bristol mail was overturned on Saturday, at Wivelis- 
combe. It appears, that the mail had just changed horses, and that one of 
the leaders became restive, which frightened the other horses. There heing 
neither coachman nor guard on the mail, or any one having the reins, they 
set off at full speed; and within twenty yards of the inn, the coach was 
turned over. A lady was so much injured that she died soon after; a 
gentleman was also very much hurt, and but little hopes are entertained of 
his recovery ; a servant had her arm broken—the fractures are such that 
amputation must take place ; and the other passengers were more or less: 
injured. 

As the Marquis of Hastings and Lord Russell, son of the Marquis of Tavi« 
stock, were returning to Loudon Castle from a shooting excursion, on the 
14th current, their car suddenly broke down, in consequence of one of the 
horses having fallen just as they drew up at the landing-place, Lord Russell 
was thrown out, and the Marquis had his knee slightly bru’sed, from his leg 
having got under the car and close upon the horse's feet while it lay strug- 
gling on the ground. The gamekeepers and dogs that were in the carriage 
were violently dashed to the gravel. None of the parties, however, received 
any Serious injury. 

The Coroner’s Jury convened to inquire into the cause of the death of 
Elize Sermirot, the unfortunate French lady, returned a verdict of “ Acci- 
dental death,” and levied a deodand of 5/. on the coach and horses. 

An inquest was on Tuesday taken before Mr. Stirling, touching the death 
of Sophia Pizey, an infant six weeks old. The mother, it appeared, had, in 
her sleep, unfortunately turned over on the child, which was in consequence 
suffocated. A verdict to that effect was recorded.—Another inquest was 
held on the body of a pauper with a wooden leg, who was found in the Re- 
gent’s Canal. Verdict—found drowned. 

The body of a man was on Wednesday found under one of the arches of 
the bridge at the Serpentine river. The deceased appeared to have been 
about forty years of age, remarkably stout made, and nearly six feet in height ; 
and was very genteelly dressed, There was some money in his pockets, but 
no papers that could lead to any trace of who he was, His linen was marked 
“K, G.” 

A man named Griskill, in the employ of Messrs. Cubitt,. builders, was 
drowned on Tuesday, iu attempting to step from a barge to a boat in the 
Grosvenor Canal, where he had been at work. 

Last week, asa little girl was leaving the Queen’s Head Inn, in the Borough, 
and proceeding through the gateway, a waggon turned the corner. She 
stood upright against the wall, in order that the waggon might pass her; but 
the wheel came against her body, and dragged her down. She died soon after, 


On Tuesday afternoon, Mr. Burns, master-builder, fell from the top of a 
house three stories high, in Milton-street. His head was dashed to pieces, 
and he was taken up quite dead. The accident was occasioned by the break- 
ing of one of the scaffold-poles, which was rotten. 

A boy, ten years old, on Thursday fell from some floating timber into the 
river, near the Savoy-steps, and was drowned. A woman gave the alarm, 
drags were procured, but all efforts to recover the body were ineffectual. 
The agonised parents of the youth were on the spot, and witnessed the 
fruitless search, 

One of the warders of Sheerness Dockyard was on Friday struck dead 
by lightning. He was an aged man; and had previously been engaged in 
acts of devotion, as an open bible was found in the sentry-box. 

As the ship Harriet was unloading on Thursday morning at the Custom- 
house quay, Lower Thames-street, the men on board were engaged in shifting 
an immense wooden stage or platform, weighing upwards of two tons, used in 
landing the ships’ cargoes. While it was suspended in the air, Dyke, a sea- 
man, got under it. Atthat instant the chain which supported it snapped in 
two, and the ponderous machine fell upon the head of the poor man, and 
dashed his brains out. : 

A boy, aged eleven, was recently suffocated in presence of his parents, at 
Belfield, near Stirling. The distressing accident was occasioned by a cock’s 
spur, such as boys sometimes use in the way of a toy snuff-box. The boy 
had been amusing himself with the spur, when, from some accidental cause, 
it got into his windpipe, and produced almost instant suffocation. 
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An Irish paper tells the following story, under the date of Cork, August 
22.—* Yesterday, about eleven o’clock, a gentleman walking by the water- 
side, on Sullivan’s Quay, heard the heavy tramp of a horse close behind him, 
and, on turning round, found the animal (one of the dray-cart breed) rearing 
‘high and ready to topple on him. Finding retreat impracticable, the gentle- 
man opposed him with his hands, and got slightly cut. The animal reared 
‘again still higher than before. Inevitable destruction threatened his biped 
antagonist, when the latter, watching his opportunity, seized his enemy by 
the fore-legs, just as he was almost on an equipoise, and with much dex- 
terity pitched him and his rider over the quay. ‘The tide being in, both were 
picked up without injury.” 





There was a brutal prize-fight on Tuesday, between two fellows named 
Perkins and Raines. The stake was 25/.a side; and the place a “ tight 
little island,” called Penty Hook, formed by a bend -of the river Thames 
«lose to Staines Lock. They fought forty-four minutes, when Raines was so 
much battered by his adversary that he was obliged to give in. There was a 
fight also at the Ferry House, opposite Woolwich, between Lenny and 
Brown for 202. the side. It lasted fifty-three minutes, when Brown was re- 
doced by his adversary to a state of insensibility. 

An inquest was held at Islington on Tuesday, by Mr. Stirling, on the body 
of ayouth of eighteen, who on Monday was found dead near the brick- 
kilns in White Conduit-street. It appeared that the deceased, who was 
destitute Jad, had been employed in making bricks, and that he was in the 
‘habit of sleeping in the open air near the kilns, for the purpose of saving 
odgingemoney. A few potatoes were found near him, which had been 
placed by the unfortunate youth for the purpose of roasting. It was the 
opinion of the surgeon that his death had been produced by sutfocation ; 
veré\ct accordingly. 

A few days since, a female passing near Turnstile, Holborn, was asked by 
‘a young woman to hold her infaut while she adjusted some part of her dress. 
She consented; but had no sooner taken the child than the other ran off 
towards Holborn, and has not since been heard of, 

A mare was stolen on Wednesday, while the owner went only for five 
minutes into a shop in the neighbourhood of Grosvenor-square. 

On Saturday evening, the dead body of a woman about twenty-one years 
of age, and who had been about five months married, was found in the Re- 
gent’s Canal. On the evening of the previous Monday, there was a matri- 
monial squabble betwixt her and her husband, who was drunk, during which 
they struck each other. She afterwards left the house; and as she got to 
the street, the husband lifted the window and said, “ Go along, my pretty 
one.’? She was not heard of again till her dead body was found. 

An inquest was held on Wednesday, at King-street, Smithfield, on the 
body of Robert Kendal, aged thirteen. The deceased, who was in the employ 
of Mr. Price, coftin-plate manufacturer, was found hauging in a room where 
he was employed at work. The Chronicle describes him as ‘a lively, cheer- 
ful boy,” as being most attentive in attending church, and as being particu- 
larly partial to Dr. Watts’s Hymns, which he studied whenever he found an 
opportunity, and frequently sung them when in bed and asleep. His mind 
did not appear to be affected ; in fact, there was nothing that could have 
deranged his intellect, further than that he appeared to be distressed on ac- 
count ofhis mother being blind. It was thought, as he was in the habit of 
working in a hot room, and exposed to the heat of the sun, that that might 
have had some effect on his brain. His father said he considered his son had 
destroyed himself in endeavouring to try the sensation of strangulation. 
The jury, after a long consultation, returned a verdict, “ That the deceased 
was found hanging, and dead ; that it was his own act, but whether it was 
done unwittingly or by design to destroy himself, there was no evidence to 
show to the jurors.” 

On Friday evening an old man hung himself in a stable in Golden Ball- 
court, Little Compton-street. He was much addicted to liquor, and had for 
some weeks been seldom sober; and he had been repeatedly heard to say 
hat he would either hang or drown himself. 

Mr. Roger Entwistle, who was very well known to the inhabitants of Man- 
chester as clerk of the race-course, had been recently confined to his room 
by indisposition, at a tavern, where he lodged. On Saturday his nurse 
found his room deserted, and the floor streaming with blood. Mr. Entwistle 
was found suspended from the door of another room, with his throat severed 
by a frightful gash. It seems, that after having cut his throat and inflicted 
various wounds sufficient to have caused his death, he walked to the room 
where he was found, knotted a handkerchief, and suspended himself from 
the door. The aberration of mind which led to the act of self-destruction, is 
said by some to have arisen from pecuniary difficulties, and by others from 
the nature of the disease under which he laboured. 

On Saturday, a young man named Jackson, in the employ of Mr. Jackson, 
the Postmaster of Woodford, in Essex, was found hanging in a barn at that 
place, quite dead. It appears from letters which he left, that he had been 
afflicted for some time with a disorder in the eyes, which had been pro- 
nounced incurable: he dreaded a total privation of sight, and that he should 
become a burden to his friends, who, he thought, would neglect him; and 
these apprehensions preyed on his mind. The unhappy youth possessed a 
moderate competency, independent of his situation. 

On the evening of Wednesday week, a brass-founder in Bath was assailed 
by his wife, in the street, while he was in a state of intoxication. He re- 
treated, but she unwisely followed him ; and in order, it is supposed, to get 
rid of her importunities, but without the intention of drowning himself, he 
deliberately walked into the river. His wife’s screams brought assistance to 
the spot; but too late to avail the unfortunate man, who was drowned. 

Mr. George Galway Mills, who filled the office of Registrar in the sue 
preme court of New South Wales, destroyed himself some time since, in a 
fit of insanity. The malady was brought on, it is supposed, by the dread of 
being called upon to pay a large sum of money for which he had become 
security. 

On Sunday and Monday nights, several affrays happened between the 
populace and soldiers belonging to the 14th regiment quartered in Coventry ; 
and before an end was put to the disturbances, some individuals, both civil 
and military, received severe wounds. 

At Orston, Northampton, on the 7th, six labourers were apprehended 
on the charge of having committed a brutal outrage on some Irish reapers, 
one of whom was dreadfully hurt. The Magistrates sentenced them to pay 
the man who was injured 54, for his loss of time, and all his expenses. They 
had also to pay the others for their loss of time; and besides, had to find 
sureties to keep the peace. This wanton outrage cost them 3/, 2s, 6d, each, 








POLICE OF LONDON. 

On Tuesday, George Draper, a Buckinghamshire man, in a smock frock, 
was charged, at the Mansion-house, with having assaulted a man of respect. 
able appearance, named John Meadows. The complainant stated, that as he 
was riding close behind the Bamber coach, in Fish-street-hill, the prisoner, 
who was driving a one-horse cart behind him, approached him so closely 
that he requested him to keep back a little, and not shove him in upon the 
coach. The defendant paid not the slightest attention to the request, but 
whipped on his horse. The complainant, on remonstrating with the defendant, 
received a desperate lash across the face from him, and was covered with 
blood in an instant. A street-keeper interfered, and the carter was imme- 
diately brought to the justice room. Alderman Farebrother asked the de- 
fendant, who is a big lubberly-looking fellow, what he had to say in answer 
to this extraordinary charge of brutality. The Defendant—* Oh, I shall be 
ruined. I?ll never do it again. Let me have my cart. There’s 20¢. worth 
init, Let me go, and I’li never do sono more.’? Alderman—‘‘I can’tlet you 
go, you have acted in the most cruel and unfeeling manner, and you must find 
bail.” “Oh, dear! oh, dear !” said the great coward, crying, “what shall 
Ido? I won't lash nobody no more if you only let me go this once.’ He 
was locked up in default of bail. Mr. Meadows is to prosecute him for the 
sake of the public ; and it was stated that the City would pay the expenses. 

A young man named Martindale, was on Tuesday brought before Mr. 
Griffith, at Mary-le-bone Office, charged with having falsely imprisoned T. J. 
Snake. It appeared that the prisoner was married on Monday, and invited 
some ol his friends to spend the evening with him and bis bride. Snake was 
of the patty, but whether by invitation or intrusion is disputed, and he 
went away before the rest. After he was gone, the bride missed her bracelets 
anda bunch of keys. and Snake was suspected. Martindale pur-ued him, 
took him into custody, and, assisted by one of the guardians of the night, 
carried him to Marylebone watchhouse. While this wa: going on, the braces 
lets and keys were found accidentally covered with a coat, and a messenger 
was sent with the intelligence to the watchhouse. Martindale withdrew his 
charge of felony against Snake, and was about to go back to the wedding 
supper; but Snake charged him in return with having laid violent hands upon 
and falsely imprisoned him, and left him a prisoner to spend his night 
in the watchhouse, and caused his newly-made wife to spend hers in single 
biessedness at home. Mr. Griffith said, when the bracelets and keys were 
found, the matter ought to have ended ; and he thought the step taken by 
Snake was a very unnecessary and ill-natured one.—The case was dismissed. 

A Jew named Nathan was on Tuesday committed for trial from Lambeth 
Police Office, on the charge of having robbed a man of his watch, on Sunday 
night, while he was passing through Ratcliffe Highway, He was taken with 
the watch in his hand. 

At Bow-street, on Monday, a person named Joseph Scultop was placed 
at the bar, charged with having received part of the property stolen from Mr. 
Caldwell, ironmonger, the systematic robbery of whom by his servants we 
noticed last week. A large sack, containing a great deal of valuable pro- 
perty, seized in the prisoner’s house, was produced, Scultop declared that 
he had bought the articles produced from the prisoner Waid, who was ar- 
rested before; but he gave no reason why the private marks which Mr. 
Caldwell had put upon them, came to be obliterated. Ward was then con- 
fronted with Scultop ; but Ward stoutly denied all knowledge of his com- 
panion in crime. The evidence having been gone through, the four prisoners 
were committed for trial, and the parties bound over to prosecute. 

A man was committed from Union-hall, on Monday, charged with being 
implicated with another person in the robbery of a poor woman whom they 
met near Bromley, and who was travelling to London with a sick child in 
herarms. They professed to relieve her by carrying her bundle and child 
occasionally ; and on their near approach to town, the one who had the 
bundle ran off with it. The other came to London with her; and as he would 
give no account of his companion, she had him taken into custody. He 
denied being implicated in the crime. 

Two young men were brought to Bow-street, on Tuesday, on suspicion of 
having broken into the dwelling house of Lady Raffles, widow of the late 
Sir Stamford Raffles, situate at High Wood Hill, near Hendon. Some im- 
plements used by house-breakers were found in the entrance hall; and a 
Missionary box containing about 10s, in silver, together with a lady’s work- 
box, a pair of scissors and two white cambric pocket handkerchiefs are miss- 
ing from the house. Two hats were found; and the principal point which 
bore against the prisoners, was the fact of their being without hats when ar- 
rested. They admitted that they had been at Hendon, where they had staid 
till midnight drinking ; and they alleged that they had lost their hats in a 
fight with some Irishmen. Taunton, the officer, said that they were well- 
known thieves; but both of them vehemently denied the imputation, and 
offered to produce testimonials of character. They were remanded till 
Friday. 

A young but unfortunate female was brought before the Magistrate, 
charged with having created a disturbance in the shop of Mr. Selby, Duke- 
street, St. Martin’s, and also threatening to hang or drown herself unless she 
received some money. The prisoner, “whose appearance bespoke a variety 
of wretchedness,” notwithstanding that her face still retained a share of its 
former beauty, stated, that about three years ago she was induced to leave 
her husband, and live under the protection of complainant’s son, who has 
since deserted her, and from whom she-received only a casual subsistence. 
Mr. Selby, two of his daughters, and the seducer came forward to substan- 
tiate the charge. Mr. Halls, addressing the latter, said—* Reflect on your 
own conduct; you have been the cause of making an unfortunate individual 
so wretched as to render her almost incapable of regulating her actions: 
you are bound to provide for her in some manner, but I must, however, pre- 
vent her from annoying your father’s family.’”? Not being able to obtain bail 
for keeping the peace, she was ordered to be locked up, and on leaving the 
office she wept so bitterly, as to excite a considerable share of sympathy. 

At Bow-street yesterday, J.F. Brown was brought before Sir Richard 
Birnie for final examination, on the charge of having incited Woods, the 
letter-carrier, to steal a letter containing a 5/. Bank of England note. The 
circumstances formerly stated before the Magistrate were corroborated ; and 
Brown was committed for trial for the misdemeanour. 

An application was made at Marlborough-street office, on Monday, for 
the assistance of some officers to aid in relieving the Dowager Lady Gresley 
(who resides in Conduit-street, Bond-street) from a state of durance and 
terror in which she was kept by her male servants. The servants, five in 
number, had got drunk, had armed themselves with pokers and other wea- 
pons, and had barricadoed the house in such a manner as to prevent any 
one from getting out or in, The gentleman who came to the office had es- 
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caped out of a back window, and over the walls of an adjoining house; but 
he had previously received some blows from a poker dealt him by one of 
the mutineers. ‘Some smiths were in attendance, by her ladyship’s orders, 
given from a window, to force the door; but they were deterred from pro- 
ceeding by the threats of the garrison. Two officers having arrived, they 
proceeded to the work of destruction, A breach was made, the place was 
carried by assault, and the five fellows were captured and brought to the 
office. They began to mutter forth some causes of discontent with her 
ladyship ; but in the end, two of them were held to bail (and locked up in 
the mean time) for the assault on the young gentleman, and the others were 
dismissed. These men having soon after found bail, applied to Mr. Dyer, 
as to the best means of recovering their wages from Lady Gresley, and the 
clothes they had left behind them at her house? The Magistrate replied, 
that he could not interfere ; they must establish their claim by legal means, 
The applicants were not long gone, when Lady Gresley herself came to 
the office in her carriage, and requested the assistance of some police-officers, 
to protect her against the renewal of any attack from her two discharged 
butlers, who were then parading in a menacing and hostile manner up and 
down Conduit-street in the front of her house; which her ladyship said she 
very much feared they would again endeavour to force possession of. Mr. 
Dyer said, that the butlers having been bound over in sureties of 494. each, 
he did not think her ladyship need be under the slightest apprehension ; how- 
ever, if a breach of the peace should take place, it would be only necessary 
to send notice to the office, and officers should be sent to secure the offenders. 

It was mentioned at this office on Tuesday, that the house of Colonel Bur- 
rough, Hill-street, Berkley-square, had been robbed of a considerable quan- 
tity of plate in the forenoon, The under-butler saw a strange man on the 
landing-place of the kitchen stairs, who asked the way to the kitchen. ‘The 
butler directed him. As the missing articles were in the pantry cupboard, 
and as there was no one then in the kitchen, the stranger is supposed to have 
availed himself of the opportunity of taking them, A maid-servant met him 
going away. To her he made some trifling excuse for being in that part of 
the house; and thus got clear off. A list of the articles was left at the of- 
fice ; but the magistrate said he could do nothing in the matter. 

Another case of swindling was mentioned at Bow-street, on Thursday. 
The complainant was an officer in the army, who had let his house, on the 
South Parade, Chelsea, to a woman of colour, who went under the name of 
Sutton, and who pretended to be the wife of a gentleman in the West Indies, 
but who, in fact, was only one of a band of swindlers,—though she pos- 
sessed the address, and seemed to have the education of a lady. She took 
possession of the house,—it being understood by the complainant that a pre- 
tended company, named Alloys and De Burgh, in Liverpool-street, Broad- 
street, to whom he had been referred for information as to the respectability 
of the female, would honour any order she gave for the rent. Mrs. Sutton 
favoured various tradesmen with orders for goods of different kinds,—which 
they sent to her without ever seeing any of her money. She also hired a 
piano-forte for two months, from Mr, Rathmacher. He sent his son at the 
expiry of the first month, for the hire then due; but the parties had fled, 
and carried the piano, which was valued at forty-six guineas, along with them. 
The house was soon beset by tradesmen of all descriptions, who went away 
deploring their credulity, as nothing of any value had been left behind. Sir 
Richard Birnie said he could do nothing for the complainant, as the arrears 
of rent became only a debt; and as Mr. Rathmacher was of opinion that 
the woman was living in Kennington, Sir Richard Birnie advised him to 
give her into custody, as soon as he could find her. 

Mr. Rathmacher called at the office yesterday morning, and stated that he 
had obtained such information as would enable him to apprehend Mrs, Sut- 
ton and her associates. 

A milkman, named Robert Mills, was accused, at Marlborough-street of- 
fice, on Thursday, with having attempted to decoy a young and pretty-look- 
ing girl, the servant of a family he supplied with milk, into a brothel The 
girl, who found out the character of the house before she entered a room, 
dashed out, followed by the treacherous milkman ; and when he attempted 
to detain her, she gave him a slap in the face and escaped. The defendant 
affected to treat the matter asa joke; but he was fined 10s, for the assault 
in attempting to detain the girl—he owed it to her resolution and presence 
of mind that he suffered no higher punishment. 

At Mary-le-bomme, on Thursday, a young man named Canadine, was com- 
mitted on a charge of having, under false pretences, obtained from John 
Marshfield, a suit of clothes, a watch, and some money. When the prisoner 
was apprehended, he confessed his guilt, and expressed a hope that he 
might be transported, as he had for some time been miserable. He was for- 
merly convicted of a similar offence. He is nephew, by marriage, to an 
opulent banker in the City. 

Henry Ansell, the driver of a hackney coach, was charged with having 
on Sunday night, about eight o’clock, galloped furiously across the New- 
road, from Upper Norton-street to Osnaburg-street, by Trinity Church. Jane 
Howlett, a poor woman, was crossing the road at the time, with a child in 
her arms, and Mr. Henry Quinton of Upper Seymour-street, Euston-square, 
who was waiting on the spot for a Paddington stage to take him to the City, 
saw her in danger, and ran to assist her; but his effort was worse than un- 
availing, for the horses knocked them all down. One wheel went over the 
woman, and broke four of her ribs ; and another just grazed the shoulder of 
Mr. Quinton, very much injured one of his hands, and put the thumb of the 
other hand out of joint. The child escaped with only bruises from the fall, 
The coachman took no notice of the accident, but galloped along to Wil- 
liams’s-mews, in Mary-street; and when the persons who followed him 
came to the yard, they found him in the act of taking off his plates to avoid 
prosecution, The poor woman was taken to Middlesex Hospital, where she 
remains in great danger, The prisoner said his reins were broken, and he 
had lost the command of his horses. The Magistrates told him it would be 
well if the woman recovered, otherwise his life would be in danger; and 
committed him to the New Prison until that is ascertained. 

Two brothers named Ledge, and a carman named Lee, were on Thursday 
committed for trial from Worship-street, on the charge of having stolen one 
hundred and twenty-four skins of leather from Mr, Callender of Bermondsey, 
with whom one of the brothers was apprenticed. They were remanded, 
One of the brothers is also suspected of having been concerned in a robbery 
committed in March, on the premises of Mr. Crawford, umbrella-maker, 
Cheapside, when property to the amount of 3002. was stolen. 

Mr. Austin, the late Deputy Treasurer of Greenwich Hospital, on Tuesday 
morning arrived in town from Ireland, in the custody of Salmon, one of the 
principal officers of Bow-street, and Farmer, a constable of Greenwich, 





They arrived at Bow-street at eight o’clock in the morning, and Sir Richard 
Birnie immediately left his house and had the prisoner brought before him 
in a private room in the office, where he underwent a short examination, 
The prisoner is a middle-aged man, short and stout ; he wore spectacles, and 
took a profusion of snuff. He is charged with having embezzled the public 
monies, which should have been paid into the Greenwich chest, to the amount 
of nearly 30,0002. The officers stated, that they apprehended him ata 
public house in Limerick on Thursday last, and found upon his person only 
about 602. in sovereigns, Sir Richard Birnie, after having taken a deposi- 
tion, said that he did not wish to put the prisoner to any unnecessary incon- 
venience, and he might remain in St. Martin’s watchhouse till his final ex- 
amination. He directed that no person should hold communication with 
Mr. Austin ; but he might be allowed any other indulgences that he required. 
About noon Sir Richard Birnie, who had had some communication with 
one of the Government offices, ordered a warrant to be made out, cominitting 
the prisoner to the House of Correction for further examination on a future 
day. Salmon went to the watchhouse with the warrant, and informed the 
prisoner that he was come to convey him to the House of Correction. The 
prisoner merely remarked, that he had hoped he should have been allowed 
to remain at the watchhonse till his committal, and regretted the Magisirate 
had thought it his duty to refuse hing that favour, Mr. Austin has a wife 
and seven children, and he appears to bear his misfortunes with no ordinary 
share of philosophy. 

Mr. Austin underwent another examination on Wednesday evening. A 
few minutes before seven, he arrived at the office in a hackney-coach, in the 
custody of Salmon, who had brought him from thé House of Correction, 
Mr. Bicknell, the solicitor to the Commissioners of Greenwich Hospital, 
attended on the part of the prosecution. The office andavenues were crowded 
to excess. Sir Richard Birnie directed the prisoner to be brought before 
him in a private room; and the investigation was so strictly private, that he 
not only refused admission to the reporters, but also to the gentleman who 
attended professionally on the part of the prisoner. Several witnesses were 
examined, and the property contained in the trunks which were seized by 
the officers at Limerick was produced. Between nine and ten o’clock, Sir 
Richard Birnie ordered the further inquiry to be postponed till a future day, 
and the prisoner was remanded to the House of Correction, The Magistrate 
observed, that it was imporiant that publicity should not be given to the 
evidence in the present stage of the investigation ; and he declared that he 
would punish any officer who gave the slightest information of what had 
transpired. The prisoner sat during the examination, and paid the utmost 
attention to the evidence, He wore spectatcles, and took occasional notes of 
the proceedings. 

After Austin had absented himself from the Hospital, it appears he pro- 
ceeded to his house on Sydenham Common, and having taken leave of his 
wife and children, he disguised himself in ‘mean attire, and then went off 
in one of the light chaise carts that ply at the Elephant and Castle, called 
“ coburgs,” taking with hima large portmanteau and two leathern wallets, 
and desired the driver to convey bim to Wells’s livery-stables in Blackfriars- 
road, where he had previously engaged a post-chaise for Hounslow, to which 
place he proceeded with all possible dispatch in the incognito he started. 
From Hounslow he proceeded by the coach to Bristol, and booked himself by 
the mail for Milford Haven ; where he took passage in the Sybil packet, and 
landed at Dunmore ; and from thence he went by land to Waterford. From 
Waterford the officers, with great perseverance, traced him to Limerick, 
where he was finally apprehended standing at the door of an inn. 

An ancient-looking Greenwich pensioner, with a simple, smiling, gentle 
little creature by his side, presented himself at Guildhall on Thursday, and 
addressed Sir John Perring as soon as he entered the justice-room, to com- 
plain of a breach of faith towards him on the part of the parish-officers of 
Cripplegate. He said they had promised to give him 22, and they had only 
given him half that sum. ‘* For what were they to give you 2/.?” asked the 
Alderman. The prisoner pointed with his thumb at the female; and after a 
little hammering, and show of delicacy, he hinted it was to be his marriage 
portion with the young woman, whom he had married on Monday last, at 
Cripplegate Church, she having formerly been an incumbrance on the parish. 
The Magistrate inquired their respective ages. The husband said he was 
fifty-six, and his wife about thirty, “ And what means of supporting her 
have you?” continued the Alderman. The husband said his pension and 
his labour would be sufficient for that; and proceeded to state, that the 
Committee had sent for him to offer him terms, and he had repeatedly told 
them he would consent to marry the woman only on condition that he should 
not be at any expense for the ceremony, that a wedding dinner should be 
provided for them, and that he should have besides a sum of 2¢. with her. 
Thorn the beadle denied that more had been promised than 20. “ including 
all expenses,” which was the usual allowance. The woman was a pauper, 
receiving 1s, 6d. a-week, and had for some time been importuning the parish- 
officers for a marriage portion, stating that she had been living for a twelve- 
month with the old man, but that she was much ashamed of her disgraceful 
situation, and as he was willing to marry her if she could get something to 
make them comfortable in the beginning, she hoped the overseers would 
meet their wishes. She was told to send the old man; he came, and was 
told the expenses of the ceremony would be reckoned in the 2/. Those ex- 
penses were, 15s. for the church fees, and 7s. for the wedding-ring. The 
Alderman seemed surprised at the amount of the church-fees, and asked the 
man if they had been living together fora year. “ On and off about th it 
time,” replied the pensioner. ‘ Were you living together at the time you 
were married ?”’ said the Alderman, ‘ Yes, certainly,’ replied the hus- 
band. The wife now told her story ; and the Alderman, after hearing the 
parties patiently some time longer, said the impression on his mind was, 
that the old man had been misled, or had misunderstood the committee, and 
that he might not suffer a disappointment at such a time, he would recom- 
mend the gentlemen of Cripplegate to give him the other sovereign, 

Eleanor Haddicorn, a miserable-looking Irishwoman, and her daughter, 
were brought to Lambeth-street office, on Wednesday, charged by a poor 
woman, named Catherine Crawley, with an atrocious outrage. The com- 
plainant stated, that on that morning, while at breakfa-i » mother excited 
her daughter to pour the tea-kettle of boiling water o\er her two infants, 
which she immediately did, the mother calling out, ‘ Don’t spare them !”? 
She endeavoured to protect her children ; but the wretches were not satisfied 
till they had poured the whole contents of the kettle over them, One of the 
little sufferers was immediately taken to the Hospital, where it died; and 
the other babe presented a most shocking appearance, and is not expected to 
survive, The two prisoners were remanded for a further examination, 
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Next morning, the mother and her daughter were again placed at the bar, 
charged, the former as being an accessory, the latter as being the principal, “in 
the wilful murder of Mary Moore, an infant aged five months, the daughter of 
a seafaring man at present abroad.’? The evidence of the mother was to the 
same effect as that given above; but in order to avoid the quibble which 
was taken advantage of in Sheen’s affair, she underwent a long cross-exa- 
mination to ascertain the identity of thedeceased. The deceased, she said, 
was an illegitimate child ; it was christened in the Catholic chapel in Vir- 
ginia-street, by the name of Mary Moore; and she was generally known 
among the neighbours as “ little Mary.” Ann Tooney deposed to the pri- 
soner Eleanor’s saying ‘* that if she could not have it out of the woman she 
would out of the children.” Ann Anderson added, that before she poured 
the boiling water on the deceased, she first took her own child out of the bed, 
and placed it near the window. The surgeon stated that the legs, belly, and 
back of the child were severely scalded ; and in his opinion these injuries 
were the cause of its death. The young prisoner in her defence denied hav- 
ing made use of the expressions imputed to her, and when she was removing 
from the dock exclaimed that her life was sworn away. She was fully com- 
mitted for the wilful murder, and her mother was ordered to be detained for 
the present. 

A mau named Noakes, in the employment of Mr. Maudsley, the engineer, 
was committed to prison from Union Hall, on Wednesday, charged with 
having robbed his master. He was arrested on Tuesday, in the act of 
carrying away some rivets which he had concealed under his apron. The 
prisoner is said to have followed this course of life for about four years, 

George Barrow, alias Thomas Hopkinson, was on Saturday brought to 
Marlborough-sireet Office, for a final examination. The prisoner, in lieu of 
the tattered old garment thrown over him.when he was last at the bar, as a 
substitute for Mr. Builer’s coat and waistcoat, wore on this occasion a fashion- 
able brown close coat, which it appeared he had the address to borrow from 
a fellow-prisoner, with whom he has formed an acquaintance since his appre- 
hension. Many fresh charges of swindling were preferred against him ; but 
they all bore, more or less, the same character as those already detailed, 
He was finally committed for trial on three charges. 

A young man named Perkins was brought before Mr. Hone, at Union 
Hall, on Saturday, charged with having robbed his master, Mr. Whitly, 
pawnbroker. Some days before, Mr. Whitly missed property to the amount 
of 2002; and asearch having been made, a vast number of duplicates of 
articles that had been pledged at his master’s shop were found in Perkins’s 
possession, The prisoner acknowledged, that subsequently to the articles 
having been pledged, he took possession of them himself, and had money 
advanced upon them at the shops of different pawnbrokers. In this manner, 
he always contrived to raise as much money as not only to supply the ex- 
travagances of a female whom he kept in the New-road, but also to furnish a 
male companion of his with cash when he wanted it. ‘The prisoner was 
remanded. 

Mr, Baylis, an extensive and respectable pawnbroker and silversmith, 
who keeps a shop in Aldersgate-street, and another in Poland-street, ap- 
peared at the Mansion-house on Wednesday, to show cause why a quantity 
of plate, valued at 2007. and upwards, found in his possession, should not 
be delivered to Mr. William Cooper, silversmith, Bartholomew-square, Old- 
street, as his property, which had been unlawfully obtained from him by a 
person named Robert Bailey, and pawned at the defendant’s shop. It ap- 
pears that, in February, Bailey called at Mr. Cooper’s, and selected the 
plate in question, on pretence that it was for a friend in Ireland, who was 
about to be married; and as part payment Bailey gave him a bill for 1502, 
purporting to be accepted by Mr. William Williams the auctioneer—the ba- 
lance was to be paid in cash when his friend came from Ireland. Some time 
after Mr, Cooper discovered that Bailey had absconded, and that the accept- 
ance to the bill was a forgery. Mr. Cooper subsequently saw some of his 
articles in Mr. Baylis’s shop window; and on inquiry, he found that the 
whole of his goods had been pledged for nearly 2002. Mr. Cooper therefore 
made application to have the plate restored to him, as his property, under 
authority of the statute 40 Geo. IIT. sec. 13, which enacts, “ that any justice 
may grant a search warrant to any person whose goods have been unlawfully 
taken and pawned, or exchanged ; aud the said goods being found and iden- 
tified, and it being proved that they were unlawfully taken, such justice may 
order the restoration of such goods to the rightful owner.’ It was contended 
for Mr. Baylis, that the goods had not been obtained from Mr. Cooper ina 
felonious manner. The Lord Mayor was inclined to form a different opinion ; 
but he wished Mr. Cooper to produce evidence as to the identity of all the 
articles before he proceeded further. Mr. Cooper promised to do so, 
Bailey has, it seems, committed other frauds aad forgeries to an immense 
amount. The Lord Mayor, on Friday, examined witnesses, heard the argu- 
ments of counsel in the case. He ultimately directed that portion of the 
plate found in the City, to be given up to Mr. Cooper ; but with respect to 
that part of it found in Poland-street, he declined to issue any order. Mr. 
Baylis then signified that he should raise an action for the recovery of the 
plate. 

Edwin Wilkinson was brought to Guildhall, on Wednesday, charged with 
having threatened to kill his father, The young man has followed a very 
profligate course of life, and associated with abandoned characters, both 
male and female. He harassed his father for money; and being refused, 
seized a poker, and threatened his life, When the officer came to apprehend 
him, the prisoner tore his shirt from his back, and bit his leg in several 
places. He was sent to prison in default of bail. 

A dashing fellow was brought to Bow-street, on Wednesday evening, on 
a charge of swindling. He calls himself Albemarle Layard ; but he has 
assumed five or six other names, For the last eighteen months, this fellow 
has been levying contributions on tradesmen and others at the West end of 
the town, He was driving a handsome cabriolet and fine lady along the 
New-road, when he was bravely seized, and handed over to a constable, by 
Mr. Ballard, alivery-stable keeper, who knew thata lady named Perkins had 
a warrant against him for stealing her watch. Mrs. Perkins stated, that 
the prisoner took lodgings in her house, in Seymour Place, in March, for him- 
self and a livery-servant ; and represenied himself as a man of fortune. On 
the 16th of March, the prisoner informed her that he had lost his watch, and 
requested the lean of hers fora few days; she lent him a valuable watch ; 
and on the followiag day the prisoner with his servant quitted the house, 
and she never saw him again till that evening. Some time afier, the servant 
returned, and produced a pawnbroker’s duplicate, stating that the prisoner 
had pawned the watch at the shop of Mr. Ashman, in the Strand, for 32. 
This offence only subjected the prisoner to a fine of 5/. or six months’ con- 





finement, under the illegal pawning act ; and the magistrate was about to 
inflict that punishment, when Mr. Ballard preferred a charge which he con- 
sidered amounted to either fraud or forgery. He received a check frortt 
Mrs. Perkins, drawn by the prisoner for 27/, upon the Stamford bank, where 
the prisoner’s father kept cash, and the check was dishonoured, as the pri- 
soner never had had any effects there. On this charge he was remanded ; 
and it is thought that numerous other charges of swindling will be preferred 
against him. The prisoner is said to be the son of a clergyman of the Es- 
tablished Church, who is related to several noble families, residing at Siam- 
ford in Lincolnshire ; and he has seyeral brothers who are highly respectable 
and honourable men. He has been for some time past disowned by his re- 
lations for his profligate conduct. To his other offences he has added that of 
having lately entrapped a young lady, to whom he professed to be ardently 
attached, away from her aunt in the country. He carried her to sea, osten- 
sibly for a pleasure sail, detained her till it was very late, landed her at a con- 
siderable distance from her home, brought her to London on pretence of 
marrying her, lived with her a few days as his wife, and then deserted her. 
She was left in the inn (Lomas’s hotel) without money or friends. These 
facts are ascertained to be true; and the young woman will be restored to 
her friends, 
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Tue Morning Chronicle, on a recent occasion, reflected with 
great reason on a practice usual with judges, of tendering religious 
consolation to the criminals on whom they pass sentence of death. 
It certainly is no easy matter for mere man to tell his fellow man 
that he must die, without seeking for mitigatory phrases wherewith 
to soften down the rigour of the annunciation. The interests of 
society, however, require that the stern doom should be sternly de- 
clared ; though a contrary practice, originating in human kindliness, 
has so generally obtained, as to be recognized almost as a part of 
official duty on these occasions, and adopted alike by the callous 
and the compassionate. The prisoner is affectionately conjured to 
employ the brief span yet remaining to him in making his peace 
with Heaven; andso employed, the venerable person “ trusts that it 
will prove a preparation for another and a better world.” The 
worthlessness and brevity of this life are compared with the eternity 
of the next; and the goodness and mercy of the Divine Judge 
favourably contrasted with the inflexibility of earthly tribunals, 

If suggestions like these do not tend to mitigate the criminal’s 
doom in his own eyes, they at least contribute not a little to lighten 
it in the imagination of the audience. A deep-felt sympathy with a 
human being so awfully situated is apt to supersede the abhorrence 
due to his crimes ; and his punishment is divested of half its terrors 
by the hope thus held out of the happy eternity which repentance 
and faith may yet assure to him. In eight-and-forty-hours the 
culprit may atone for the crimes of a life; and the robber and the 
murderer be at the close of that period a saint in heaven! What 
must be the effect of doctrine like this, or,of aught approaching to 
this, on the minds of men of more superstition than morality, when 
heard from a quarter whence nothing can fall at such a moment, 
but must leave an impression never to be erased? The idea of the 
long hereafter, which, by inspiring a just fear, might be expected to 
prevent crimes, as thus perverted, must rather tend to foster them, 
by suggesting consolation, under punishment, of so soothing and 
sovereign a nature. Let the worst come that can, the culprit, under 
the sanction of venerable authorities, may assure himself, as Mrs. 
Corder did her husband, that if he only has faith, though but as a 
grain, it will nevertheless outweigh crime, in magnitude a moun- 
tain. 

All that passes, or rather the highly-coloured narrative usually 
published, of what passes between sentence and execution, has a 
tendency equally adverse to the ends of penal inflictions. Sympathy 
is liberally poured forth, religious eloquence is exhausted ; and 
when these, aided by the shadow of the gallows in the background, 
have subdued stubbornness into contrition, the criminal is an- 
nounced to the world as being ina most blissful frame of mind; 
and as declaring, poor wretch, the day that dawns on his execu- 
tion to be the happiest of his life. The walk to the gallows 
becomes a kind of religious procession, and the blood-polluted cri- 
minal is announced to the assembled multitude, as dying, or 
having died, in peace with God and man! 

We remember a long time ago reading in the Edinburgh Review 
—to quote number or volume of so voluminous a work, is out of 
the question—that something analogous to this, though more ex- 
travagant, was once practised on similar occasions in Denmark. 
And as extreme cases do well to illustrate, the mention of this 
Danish custom may serve to show what is the final result of re- 
ligious ameliorations of civil rigours. An interval inordinately 
long was allowed for the operations of the priests ; and when the 
criminal’s mind was judged to be in a proper frame for the awful 
transit, he was conducted in solemn procession to the scaffold, with 
so many circumstances of religious pomp, and so profuse an out- 
pouring of religious consolation, that men of a seraphic tempéra- 
ment were absolutely known to commit crimes, merely to enable 
them to play the principal part in the august ceremony, and to 
become the cause of an interest so deep and universal. 

It has been well remarked, by the reviewer of Mr, Hallam’s 
Constitutional History, in the Quarterly Review, that a belief in 
the efficacy of absolution increases the hardihood with which 
crimes are committed ; and it cannot be but that a belief in the 
efficacy of repentance at the foot of the gallows must have the 
same tendency. The reviewer relates an anecdote, which will serve 
our purpose as effectually as his own. : 

“ 4 curious proot of this was given when the Duc de Vendome com. 
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mandedin Italy. He had put to death a great number of robbers and 
assassins, and this severity had no effect in deterring others from the 
commission of similar enormities. At length he bethought himself of 
taking the Italians on their! weak side; and therefore gave orders that 
ail who were apprehended for murder should be hung instantly, without 
allowing a priest to approach them ; and this made an impression which 
the fear of death did not make. The bandits had robbed and murdered 
merrily, in full reliance that if they were unlucky enough to be taken and 
executed, the confessor would make all secure at last,—but to be hurried 
into the other world without an acquittal in full of all demands, was a 
danger at which the most desperate ruffians quailed.” 

We do not propose the Due de Vendome’s practice as exactly 
the pattern to be imitated. There is a medium. All that can be 
done for the good of the prisoner's soul ought to be done; and all 
the alleviation that can be yielded him ought to be yielded : it is so 
much suffering subtracted from the sum of human misery; but 
nothing should be done that has the remotest tendency to mitigate 
his doom in the eyes of the community. The judge is the minister 
of the law, to pronounce the sentence of the law. When he takes 
upon him to suggest hopesin regard to the next world, he usurps 
the province of the priest, who knows better than the lawyer, be- 
cause it is his business to know, what prospect the case will admit 
of being suggested. All that passes between the prisoner and the 
priest may and ought to be veiled from the inspection of the vulgar, 
whose co-operation or sympathy certainly cannot aid in the salva- 
tion of the culprit, and who, for their own, ought not to be allowed 
to see or hear of him under any circumstances of a nature to ‘in- 
vest him with a religious halo, or to strip his approaching punish- 
ment of its terrors. If, after the judge’s doom of death, he were 
never seen or heard of more, we are persuaded the dread of capital 
punishment would be doubled, But, if a fate shrouded in mystery 
and silence be abhorrent to the open practice of our law, and the 
feeling of our country, let him not, at least, be seen or heard of till 
he stands on the scaffold ; and, when he is seen there, let it not be 
known what is his consolation, or what are his hopes. It is 
enough that Ae knows; and, by appearing to stand the outcast 
alike of heaven and earth, he will be seen, in the first place, per- 
haps in the true point of view, and in the second, in the one 
most calculated to conduce to the only end for which he is 
punished at all. At present, everything, from the judge's sentence 
to Mr. Orridge’s communication from the scaffold, is contrived 
with perverse ingenuity to render the death of the criminal a nu- 
gatory, and therefore an unjustifiable sacrifice. At the same 
time, between the principle of the law and the practice, on these 
occasions, there is a flagrant inconsistency. Our law, if we may 
judge from the frequency with which it has recourse to oaths, 
considers the religious sanction as the most binding it can avail 
itself of; yet the ministers of the law openly inculcate the doctrine 
that it is optional with the very worst of malefactors whether or 
not, by a timely repentance, i. e. almost at the gallows-foot, they 
rescue themselves from that eternal doom, the dread of which con- 
stitutes all the strength and binding virtue of the sanction. Society 
is content to accept an oath as a pledge of veracity in matters of 
life and death, because the oath-taker believes that God will judge 
the perjured man. A criminal of far deeper die than the false 
swearer is instructed to hope that he will meet, not a judge, but a 


Father, —not the lowest pit in Tophet, but “ another and a better 
world !" 





With reference to our observations on Sir Walter Scott's lines 
on the “ Bell Rock Light,” the New Times says— 

“The critic of Sir Walter’s lines must excuse us if we deem him much 
less a seaman than the poet on whom he sits in judgment. Itis notina 
stormy sea, as he innocently imagines, that a light is alone useful, but as 
a mark in a dark night, whether stormy or not. Before the light-house in 
question was built, vessels from the Baltic and from the North of Scot- 
jand, were obliged to strike sail when they happened at night to come near 
the land, lest they should run upon the rock; but now they scorn to do 
so: for, having once seen the beacon light, they can with confidence 
shape their course for the May, and by its guidance proceed up the Frith 
of Forth. The poet does not speak nonsense, therefore ; he announces a 
plain fact, with which every seaman is conversant.” 

We have written nothing which could give our contemporary to 
infer that we innocently imagined lights alone useful in stormy 
weather. Our criticism is, that, in the case of danger, the seaman 
could not have struck sail on a lee-shore; and, if there was no 
danger, his scorning to do an unnecessary act would be an idle 
operation. The New Times, however, states, in the above para- 
graph, that, before the existence of the beacon, ships nearing the 
land in the night did strike their sail. The New Times should ex- 
plain how they manceuvred after this proceeding. Did they drift 
on the tide? We suspect not. Indeed, in another paragraph, 
called forth by the intelligent remarks of a correspondent, the 
Editor says, ‘* Before it (the Light) was erected, vessels had to 
stand to sea(!) during the night, or lie-to, for fear of running on 
the very shoal which the light has converted into the surest guide.” 

Now, we have merely to suggest to the New Times, that sail is 
necessary both to standing to sea and to lying-to. A ship “ lies- 
to” under sail, and not by striking her sail. So much for the nau- 
tical question. The correctness of the poetry has also been criti- 
cised by the correspondent of the New Times, who objects, we 
think erroneously, to the line— 

‘* The seaman bids my lustre hail,” 
but correctly to the line— 
“ And scorns to strike his timorous sail.” 

How can the sail be timorous, he asks, if the sailor scorns to 
strike it? Upon which the New Times observes— 

“Our Correspondent ought to have observed, that ‘scorn’ is attri- 
buted to the seaman, ‘fear’ to the sail; respecting the irreconcilability 





of these two feelings in the same person, the poet has therefore nothing 
to answer. The idea is a poetical one, no doubt, but it is poetry which we. 
are discussing. The prose meaning is—‘ The sail which was wont to be 
struck as the vessel approached this rock, still trembles at the danger ; 
but the seaman, as he hails the light, feels confident of his safety, and 
scorns to yield to its terrors.” 

This is not the prose meaning, for the prose meaning would 
convey back to the sailor the feeling which the licence of poetry 
has transferred from him to his sail. When we say, poetically, that 
a sailor's canvass fears—the sense, if any, is, that he fears, In like 
manner, when it is said that a soldier's sword thirsts for blood, 
the ardour of the soldier is transferred to its instrument of action. 
In Scott's line, there is either the inconsistency of attributing timi- 
dity and confidence to the same person; or the nonsense of 
giving intelligence and human apprehensions to a piece of sail- 
cloth. If so large a licence as this may be permitted, we may 
read of volunteer soldiers going to the field with hearts scorning 
flight, but with extremely quaking breeches. Formerly (it may be 
explained) accidents happened, and the kerseymere still trembles, 
though the wearer, improved in daring, scorns to yield to its 
terrors. 

Nonsense is best tested by parallel nonsense ; but, quitting ex- 
ample, the proposition under which the line in question is con- 
demned, is, that none but a fool scorningly forbears from an idle 
and unnecessary act, promising no kind of advantage. A cautious 
man will not run down stairs in the dark ; but when his footman 
has lit the lamp, he does not scorn to stop at the top of the flight, 
halting his timorous shoe, even though that shoe, for lack of en- 
lightenment, and in the blackness of ignorance, might still tremble 
at the idea of going down steps in the night. One might say such 
things of shoes, as of sails, but very absurdly. 





Last week, the story of the “ melancholy catastrophe” of a ruf- 
fian drowned by a cat he was endeavouring to destroy, was ex- 
tracted from the American Papers. For the honour of old Eng- 
land, which, we suppose, should not be behind little Brother 
Jonathan in invention, the following tale has been put forth by 
a provincial paper, and is travelling the rounds of the press. 


“< A female servant in the employ of Mr. George Spedding, of Brampton, 
Appleby, whilst hoeing turnips a few days ago, perceived a number of 
strange animals in the field near her. At aloss to know what they were, 
and becoming in some degree alarmed, she beckoned to her master on. 
the road at the bottom of the field, to come and view these unknown crea- 
tures. Mr. Spedding immediately proceeded to the place, but great was 
his surprise [why?] when he saw nine or ten young pole-cats, with the 
mother at their head, [the pole cat is a skulking animal nearer the size 
of a ferret than a tiger,] meeting him boldly and full in the face, appa- 
rently not at all intimidated at his presence. On coming within a few 
yards of them, Mr. S. made a full stop, as did also the animals, and set up 
a loud yell [that is, Mr. S. set up a loud yell;] Mr. S., having a hay-fork 
in his hand, aimed a blow at the group, and killed one: his dog, which 
was in the road adjoining the field, hearing the yell, and scenting the 
animals, which at this time voided their foetid odour, made up to his 
master, and succeeded in killing another; the rest, on seeing two of their 
army killed on the spot, madea rapid retreat, and got clear off, whilst 
Mr. S. and his dog were too much busied in examining the dead, and con- 
gratulating each other on their lucky escape, to think of pursuing the 
retiring foe. Mr.S. thinks that, if the dog had not come to his assist- 
ance, they would have actually given him battle.’—Kentish Gazette. 


They write from Essex, that Mr. John Crackaway, of Bamem, 
Winkly, has had a desperate rencontre with a nest of tom tits, 
which, headed by the parent bird, charged him with the utmost 
ferocity. Mr. C. brained one by the blow of a hazel-nut ; and his 
faithful cat, allured to the spot by the scent of the fowl, devoured 
another, when the rest tock to flight. Mr. C. and his cat con- 
gratulated each other on their escape. The gentleman was as 
much surprised at seeing those uncommon creatures, tom tits, 
as if he ‘had beheld a family of pole cats. 





ANATOMY. 
Tue Report of the Committee for inquiring into the manner of 
obtaining subjects for dissection has been published. It has 
adopted the views of several enlightened advocates of the necessity 
and utility of applying to this great object the unclaimed bodies of 
persons dying in hospitals and poor-houses. If relatives do not 
think proper to claim a dead person for burial, it cannot be sup- 
posed that their feelings will be much aggrieved by the dissection of 
his body: if there are no relatives, there will be no persons whose 
feelings are to be consulted. It is with pain that we observed in 
the pages of a contemporary whom we read and respect, an attempt 
to ridicule and discountenance the suggestions of the Committee. 
The argument of injustice is not tenable for a moment—tt is a con- 
dition on entering the institution ; and we may observe, as most 
persons generally hope and believe that they shall live on entering 
an hospital, there are few who would reject present relief on ac- 
count of a condition contingent upon death and utter desertion. 
As for the prejudice which would be exerted against hospitals and 
surgeons by the enactment, we believe that, on the contrary, 
all such prejudices would subside. The regularity, decency, 
and quiet of the whole proceeding, would have this effect. At 
present, prejudice, bitter and strong, is kept alive by the violation 
of the church-yard, by the employment of felonious plunderers of 
the dead, by the discovery of the remains of mortality in disgust- 
ing situations, and the occasional exposure and detection of cases, 
aggravated by insult to the dead and outrage to the living. The 
example of Paris has guided the Committee: there the attachment 
of relations is perhaps stricter and more tender than in London, yet 
no complaint has ever been made of the state of the law in that 
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capital; on the contrary, it is never thought or heard of; and the 
subject of dissection, or the supply of bodies, is never discussed out 
of the precincts of the anatomical schools. The contemporary to 
whom we have alluded proceeds in a style which we grieve to find 
could possibly be adopted by a writer at this time of day. 

“It appears to us that the only objection to the plan of the committee 
is, that the principle of it is founded in injustice. Why afflict every pau- 
per with the dread that if he should die in the workhouse, and his loving 
wife decline to claim the body, dissected he is sure to be? This would 
be a most unconstitutional inroad on the liberty of the subject. The 
shore of England, by this new law, instead of being a sacred soil, which 
when the foot of a slave touches he becomes free, would become one, 
which when he lights upon he becomes liable to be dissected. No stranger 
could visit usfwithout having the fear of Guy’s Hospital before his eyes. 
If by any accident he should be tossed from the top of a Dover coach, 
break his neck, and end his days in Southwark workhouse, he would be 
sure to have his bones exhibited in tre adjacent street. Nothing could 
save him from this unexpected martyrdom to science. Friend, perhaps, 
he had none within a thousand miles—his family, perhaps his name, 
wouid be unknown; therefore, cut up he would unquestionably be. The 
poor man also, under any circumstances of temporary distress, or acci- 
dental casualty, never could eat his beef in the workhouse, nor drink his 
gruel in the hospital, without knowing that he was feeding himself for 
the surgeons. The idea is horrible, and is calculated, in case of any panic, 
or any Visitation of extreme distress in the manufacturing towns, to lead 
to dreadful acts of retaliation. The pauper weavers would rise up en 
masse, and muréer all the surgeons with their own scalpels—that is, dis- 
sect them in self-defence. , 

‘‘ This law, therefore, on public grounds, will not answer. We think 
a much better one might easily be devised, and one that would lead to no 
popular commotion, but, on the contrary, might be attended with very 
beneficial effects. Suppose tliat every person who enters an anatomical 
school should become bound to secure his body to the school at his death. 
For the pleasure, therefore, of cutting up others, he would compensate 
the public with the benefit of his own body, The effect of this law would 
be most salutary. We would have fewer surgeons—or, rather, fewer 
students of anatomy, who are mere amateurs in dissecting, and of which 
amateurs there is at present by far too numerous a breed. The real en- 
thusiast of science—the only men who do make good Surgeons—would, 
in this case, be secured, and the silly puppy of an apothecary, who 
now deems it his duty to mangle in order that he may know the opera- 
tion of his future doses of poison, would be scared by his fears from the 
school of anatomy.” 

If medical and surgical assistance could only be procured from 
real enthusiasts in science, it would be as difficult to find a sur- 
geon as in some parts of South America, where they have to 
travel three or four hundred miles to have a bone set. Instruc- 
tion in the healing art requires a steady application of time and 
talent, for which enthusiasm is by no means necessary: the ex- 
pectation of living by means of the acquirement is enough. The 
** silly puppy of an apothecary” who dispenses “ doses of poison,” 
is a more injurious character qué apothecary than surgeon ; for 
in his latter capacity, it seems, he only “ mangles” the dead—in 
the other he murders the living. The writer should have said we 
would have “ fewer apothecaries.” 

In all this matter, people seem to forget that the only party 
concerned is the ving public. Surgeons would make as much 
money by their ignorance as by their skill; nay more, for, like 
clumsy tinkers, awkward surgeons would make one hole while 
they mended another. 

The Legislature ought to say, ‘‘ The surgeons must have sub- 
jects whenever they want them ; and it is our duty to contrive a 
method by which they may procure them decently.” 





MORTALITY OF SIERRA LEONE. 


We copy from a country paper a striking account of the fatal in- 
fluence of the climate of this place. Death, it seems, has become 
so familiar an acquaintance there, that he is even made a joke of. 
“ Write upon my letters,” says this person—‘ which may be dead 
letters for me, ‘If dead to be returned.” A lively sally, which 
we confess made us very melancholy. We can well remember the 
hearty countenance and the hardy frame of Sir Neil Campbell. 
It was too bad, after so many years of honourable service and dis- 
tinguished achievements in every part of Europe, that he should 
be put in the way of one of those tricks of death which have ex- 
cited the merriment of the correspondent of the Sheffield Iris. If 
a judicious and popular colonial appointment was ever made, it 
was certainly that of Colonel Denham ; and it is a lamentable con- 
sideration, which his death serves to show, that no experience or 
inuring habits can protect an European from the pernicious effects 
of this atrocious atmosphere. A colony ought to be of great im- 
portance which is retained at such a price as we annually pay 
in life for this place. It seems, however, that we are so far from 
being sick of the African coast, that in the island of Fernando Po 
we are arranging another cemetery for Englishmen. It is said that 
an expedition to the marshy shore of the province of Texas was 
viewed with a secret satisfaction by the Mexican Government, as 
materially affecting the burthen of the half-pay list. ’ 

Sierra Leong, June 10.—You will, no doubt, have heard of the death 
of Col. Denham, Exactly four weeks ago, this day, I had the honour of 
being presented to him on his assuming the command of Sierra Leone. 
His levee was most numerously attended by all the military and civil 
officers of this station—by its magistrates and merchants. This gallant 
officer and celebrated traveller was surrounded by his staff and his friends, 
all eyes were turned upon him with looks of admiration and regard ; he 
had escaped the dangers of battle and travel—the field of Waterloo and 
the deserts of Africa. He returned here to rest after his many perils and 
enterprises—he now rests in his silent grave. This day the same hands 
bore the pall of his coffin, which a little month ago grasped his in con- 
gratulation and joy. In the freshness of his fame, andin the vigour of his 
manhood—even he succumbs to the destiny which awaits all who have 
the temerity to intrude on this awful spot—where death sits high en- 
throned. He was interred with all the military honours of a soldier, and 





with the still more precious honours of tears and of sorrow poured over 
his grave. Ere another month be passed, many who followed his obse- 
quies will themselves be borne to the same place of rest, and become 
tenants of the same sepulchre. You will now ask me what is the cause 
of this place being so pestilential. I cannot tell you. Its site is most 
beautiful and picturesque. It is a spot which the admirer of nature’s 
beauties could contemplate with delight for hours, days, and nights. 
After taking a night view of it, certainly his admiration would not extend 
further, as it, and his life also, would be cut short by a remittent fever. 
To talk of miasmata, animal and vegetable decomposition, would be to 
use terms merely to conceal my ignorance. Write to me soon, else it 
may be, so far as I am concerned, a dead letter. When you write, put om 
the cover, ‘‘ if dead, to be returned to,” &c.—Shefield Iris. 








NOT FOR ME, OR THE APPLE OF DISCORD. 

Lovis Maurer, the composer of the opera brought forward 
under this title at the English Opera House, is a young man of 
Hanover, and already, we believe, known to the musical world as 
a violin player and writer for his instrument, but having also, 
as this work proves, a fine genius for dramatic music, especially of 
the comic species. It was particularly absurd to entitle his per- 
formance a “ballad opera,” for nothing can be more remote from 
the simplicity of melody and the baldness of accompaniment 
which that designation implies, than the spirited and elegant airs, and 
artful instrumentation, which follow in continued succession from 
the beginning to the end of this opera. Melody and a fertile inven- 
tion are those gifts from heaven w hich the best of our Northern com- 
posers are content to be grateful for at long intervals : wanting these, 
they resort to noisy choruses, the commonplaces of musical craft, 
which may easily be put together in the most foggy state of the 
intellect. In truth, Maurer’s opera contains all the vivacity of the 
Italian, with the solidity of the German school of harmony; and 
it is along time since we have heard melodies so polished and na- 
tural, with such good basses and new effects of the orchestra. 
The author is not an imitator of Mozart, or of Weber, far less of 
Rossini; but he reminds us of a young and vigorous thinker, well 
acquainted with all that his predecessors have done, and who 
upon the strength of that knowledge comes out with a style of his 
own. We have heard Maurer justly compared, in the peculiar 
beauty of his ideas, to the author of Fanchon. One great thing 
will be gained by the adoption of operas of this class, namely, that 
the public will get a taste for the bustling vivacity of the Italian 
comic opera, of which it has never until lately (in one or two 
specimens) had a genuine sample; and it is now proved beyond 
dispute, that our language is not so lumbering and unma- 
nageable, but that the most highly-wrought comic finale or con- 
certed piece may be transfused into it without injury to its cha- 
racter. Among the best things in the opera, is the opening song 
in G, sung by Miss Kelly, “* Whene’er I pass the village by ;”" which 
is altogether as mew a tune, and containing words as archly and 
cleverly expressed, as we ever heard. The next curiosity is a song 
which is given by Miss Goward, in the character of a virulent old 
maid ; and the composer has here adapted a tedious and spiteful 
homily to musie with equal propriety and humour. He haschosen 
to sustain the fifth of the key upon the voice during the whole 
song, which in fact becomes a pedal point inverted ; and the har- 
monies with which he has accompanied it are in the highest degree 
ingenious. The pertinacity of this note is excessively ludicrous. 
This is the first time, we believe, that such an effect was ever as- 
sociated with drollery: Mozart and Gluck have made their spirits 
and oracles talk in the same language, but with a far different re- 
sult. The quintett, “ Your uncle was a generous man,” is con- 
structed with much beauty of design; and the three treble voices 
are brought in against the solos of Mr. Roe (Russell) and Captain 
Bouncer (Penson) with excellent contrast. We like this author's 
management of three treble voices better than Spontini’s in La 
Vestale. A trio, in B flat, at the end of the first act, between the 
Misses Cawse and Miss Kelly, is extremely flowing and graceful. 
The second act opens with a good chorus in D. We did not like 
Mr. J. Bland’s singing of ‘‘ Paris gave the envied lot :” it was flat, 
and his tones were excessively guttural, An air sung by Miss 
Goward, “I never could endure before the bare idea of being 
married,” furnishes another illustration of the composer's com- 
mand of the orchestra. The next movement we have to notice is 
a trio for the girls, ‘‘ Three sisters stand betore you, Sir;” in which 
the distinction between the characters is wel) preserved, and the 
harmonies are singularly beautiful and appropriate. A song sung 
by Miss Cawse, with an accompaniment of violin obligato, 
in the cantabile style, is one of the best things in the opera. it is 
in the key of A, and begins “ Ah, how unsure doth beauty seem.” 
Miss Cawse has improved in st-le so much, that we have no ineli- 
nation to find fault with the defects of her voice. Wagstaff played 
his part with a firm tone and correct intonation: his performance 
was tempered with judgment, and exhibited a taste formed on good 
models. Another air by Miss Virulent, (Goward) con furia, 
which also makes part of the finale, is admirably comie. It has all 
the gusto of the Italian animal spirits; and the clatter of words is 
such as might satisfy any virago of any age or complexion. The 
finale is good. We consider the peculiarity of this opera to be, 
the variety of character and fertility of elegant phrases that the 
author has manifested in his airs. The unusual number of me- 
lodies which the composer has brought together, has led to the 
foolish mistake of the denomination ‘a ballad opera.” We believe 
it is hardly yet decided whether the public will let this work live or 
die: be the event how it may, it is a great satisfaction to us to 
uplift our voices in favour of so new and extraordinary a talent as 
that of Louis Maurer, 
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THE GREEN-EYED MONSTER. 

In the late inclement season, it was no small feat on the part of 
the English Opera-house to breed the great green bottle-fly that is 
exhibiting there, At the Haymarket they have blown a yet more 
miraculous monster of the same hue. Jealousy itself is unhappily 
no figment of the dramatist’s ; nor is the jealous man, dreadfully 
afraid of being known to be jealous, a prodigy. The monstrosity 
of the matter consists in a new cure for jealousy discovered by the 
play-wright or his pattern. The real malady is healed by a coun- 
terfeit one, and the patient is tricked out of his suspicions by being 
put in the predicament of a person suspected. The plot of the 
Green-eyed Monster has doubiless ere this been well talked over ;— 
perhaps the least said the soonest mended. Tor the satisfaction of 
the country reader, it may be enough to observe, that the hero of 
the piece, Mr. W. Farren, is a certain antique Baron somewhere 
between the Rhine and the Elbe, married to Mrs. Faucit, a young 
wife, of whom, though ashamed of his jealousy, he is nevertheless so 
unreasonably jealous as to suspect that a certain Colonel, Cooper, 
under pretence of courting his niece, Miss F. H. Kelly, is his wife's 
gallant. All the attempts ofthe parties to undeceive him are con- 
strued by his ingenious malady into as many proofs positive of the 
truth of his suspicions, till wife, colonel, and a rogue of a jager, Mr. 
Vining, combine to feed his jealousy to satiety ; and that not succeed- 
ing, to bring the Baron himself under suspicion. Old Krout the 
gardener, between whom and the chasseur is a rivalry for the good 
graces of Mrs. Humby, the maid, is persuaded by the said chasseur 
to suspect his respectable master of undue intimacy with the said 
maid; the Colonel, at the same time, undertaking to fill the niece 
with fears for her reputation, which he declares is menaced by 
reports of an improper attachment between her and her said 
respectable uncle—a stupid and incredible fiction. The con- 
spirators contrive to smuggle the maid and the niece into the 
Baron’s apartment, where of course they are most unseasonably 
Serpeiand by the lady, his wife ; and the old gentleman detected 
under these sinister appearances, though aware of the trick that 
has been played on him, nevertheless suddenly finds himself relieved 
of his jealousy, and vows he will live all the rest of his days with- 
out hearkening to the suggestions of the green-eyed monster. 
Old Krout, who in the early part of the drama, figured as the tool 
to his master’s jealousy, and in the latter as inspired with jealousy 
of his master, not being adroit or pliant enough to ground arms 
and drop suspicions with the other merry personages of the piece, 
is at the Baron's order turned out neck and heels by his rival, the 
rogue of a jager. 

The scene of the double discovery—Miss Kelly in the press and 
Mrs. Humby in the closet—would have been more efiective, if 
those ladies could have been got into their respective hiding-places, 
like Lady Teazle behind the screen, without premeditation. It 
would not have cost an extravagant outlay of ingenuity, to place 
the jealous old Baron in the equivocal circumstances in which he 
is discovered, without so much barefaced, clumsy plotting to 
bring it about. The contrivance and the ¢claircissement go off 
very tamely ; particularly as regards the shutting-up and disclosure 
of Miss Kelly—(although her—* its only me, aunt,” is not bad ;) 
and the spirit of the joke has evaporated even before the stopper 
is fairly taken out by the playwright. There needed not the ca- 
pacity of Mrs. Faucit to come in, like the Deus ex machina, to 
cut the knot; the jest was already expired,—the hose and clouted 
shoon had been already espied under the white sheet. That so 
very weak a contrivance of the enemy shouid work the cure of a 
jealousy so inveterate, is what gives the piece its title to be called 
the Monster. Now had the old gentleman been craftily made to 
fall into a snare of his own setting, and to render himself suspected 
by some maladroit scheme of his own for detecting the objects of 
his suspicion, so unexpected a turning of the tables might have 
approached the ludicrous, and formed a good enough dramatic 
cure of the distemper. But as Mr. Planché, or his original, has 
contrived the matter, the spectator has to deplore at once the ob- 
trusion of a bad joke and the missing of a good one ;—a failure 
the more to be regretted, as it is decisive of the impression left on 
his mind, which is that of a lame and impotent conclusion. 

The plot is assuredly not as good a plot as ever was laid. Ano- 
ther sore place is Colonel Arnsdoff’s attempt to impose on the 
niece with the absurd idea that her honour is also questioned, 
and that the insinuations afloat respect the old Baron her uncle 
and guardian, The acting in this scene, on the side of the gen- 
tleman, was worthy of thepart he had to play—coldly extravagant. 
The old gardener’s jealousy was better founded and more plausibly 
inspired. Mr. Wilkinson, who played Krout, is said to be clever ; 
but, with two or three opportunities of showing off, he only threw 
his arms about and’ looked grim, He must beware the jealous 
gardener, whilst the recollection of Emery is yet fresh in men’s 
minds. Mr, Planché or Mr, P.’s original seems to have been tres- 
passing in Sir Mark Chase’s grounds, and to have taken thence 
the idea of Krout. But the Othello of the garden—the very per- 
fection of clownish jealousy—is gone. ‘* Taunton races! Taunton 
races! Who that ever saw can forget that face, bluff and torvous 
as the bull's on Front-de-Boeut’s shield—visage as flaming red as 
the gills of a turkey-cock—eyes of livid light, staring full ghastly— 
features brutified with rage, and the very shock head of matted 
hair seeming to erect itself and share in the coil! Poor Emery, who 
amused me from a child to a man—ill must it fare with him that 
ventures into thy walk, while memory is faithful to her trust. 

The scene where the Chasseur forces sour Krout out of his 
disguise—(the old Baron had posted him in his own arm-chair and’ 








robe-de-chambre, whilst his lordship himself was on the look-out)— 
by courting Louise before his face, or rather behind his back, has 
its capabilities ; and might have been turned to more account in 
the performance. The dress of Louise has been censured, but it 
became her that wore.it as well as the character she personated. 
Mrs, Humby had nothing to do, sob, or say, save what she always 
says, sobs, and does with an air of truth. Her song, deprecatory 
of. Krout, owed its success with the audience to the peculiar cir- 
cumstances under which it is sung, to the curtsey at the close of 
the stanza, and the clinching rhyme of “ doubt” and “ Krout.” 
The grand chorus of the three jealous couples in a row was very 
properly objected to; and the encore of the sobbing duet was too 
bad. 

Having declined the quest of original character and humour, 
the author or new-modeller had only the dialogue to care about. 
But this has no pretensions to smartness, and seldom goes trip- 
pingly off the tongue; whilst its solitary ambitious flight, from 
the mouth of Mrs. Faucit, richly deserved the fate of the chorus of 
jealousy, so unceremoniously interrupted. As for the lady her- 
self, it was a hazardous experiment on the part of the dramatic 
sutor embarking so weighty a personage in the fortunes of a 
petite piece of domestic intrigue ;— 

** semuit sub pondere cymba 

Sutilis, et multam accepit rimosa paludem.” 
Her chin is ever soaring above the elevation of ordinary life; and 
her voice, disdaining the tones of common discourse, swells into 
melo-dramatic grandeur ;—* quite tragedy,” as somebody said 
behind, when, as Mrs. Lovemore, she appals her lord and master 
with—* Oh, are you there, Sir!” 

It may be observed, in regard to propriety of apparel, that 
nature having been equally favourable to the Chasseur and the 
Jolonel, the one being a most gentlemanly valet and the other a 
most valet-like gentleman, it would be weil if the two characters 
would adopt more discriminative dresses ; for we had like to have 
mistaken the officer for the man, and the man for the officer. 
Mr, Vining is reported to have been in spirits; perhaps he was 
at home in his part; and undoubtedly as the Baron’s gentleman 
he is much brighter than as Sir Brilliant Fashion—only 
he is too much-making and busy, when he lays himself out for the 
purse. Did he never see the peerless Perlet in Pedro, after much 
dexterous fishing, pocket a purse ?—ho wsly, quiet, demure, cogni- 
zant, and beyond measure roguish !—a great lesson in purse-taking. 
There is but too much of what they call life and spirit about Mr. 
Vining. Such incessant motion rather betokens too little than 
too much ease. It seems as though he were afraid of being still 
a moment, lest he should grow awkward, and turn his shoulder 
to the company. Of Mr. Cooper's Colonel Arnsdoff we can 
only say that he is not a very convincing Colonel, and cannot 
afford to go a courting in his foraging-cap. Miss F. H. Kelly 
might reasonably have objected to put on the part assigned her ; 
for besides that it did not become her, there is a petite Miss about 
the Haymarket whom its nothingness would have fitted to a T. 
Miss Kelly does not shine'as a simpleton: neither in this piece nor 
in the Two Friends, where also she enacts the innocent, do her child- 
ishness and simplicity sit well on her. She appears to more ad- 
vantage in what she is—a lady of spirit, feeling, and intelligence. 
There is a proneness to inlist all the élite of a company into a new 
piece, or at least as many as places can possibly be found for ;— 
a maneuvre that has however sometimes failed. In particular, 
we remember a five-act comedy called possibly, ‘* Gallantry,”"— 
into which had been draughted all the forces of Drury, at a time 
when Drury was unusually strong in comedy. Munden, Knight, 
Harley, Dowton, Miss Kelly, and great Elliston himself, were all 
embarked in a piece that was as emphatically damned as ever 
play could desire to be. 

After all, the Green-eyed Monster afforded considerable amuse- 
ment ; and the reader, if he pleases, may rely on our first im- 
pression preferably to our subsequent reflections. Certainly, two 
laughs and a bit of one are a reasonable allowance of mirth for a 
two-act play. But mirth entered and went out with excellent 
Farren, There was first his dress—inimitable. He has great 
judgment in dress. Friend Ambrose’s brown coat, brown silks, 
and tight brown inexpressibles, were justly commended; and the 
wide-extending lapels of the ‘Baron’s white dimity waistcoat were 
equally meritorious. The well-powdered hair, beauishly brushed 
up in front, gave him the air of a polite French scavant of the old 
régime. But he was more successful in dissembling his jealousy 
by merriment than in betraying it—it was hardly a downright 
honest passion—too much of the make-believe. The same air of 
insincerity is, in certain moods, observable in Liston: he wont 
let you acquiesce in the belief that he feels what he says—it has 
the look of a joke. Farren could not be bashful, the other night, 
in Sir Bashful ; and he was scarcely jealous in the Baron. Be- 
sides, though fully equal to the peevish and irascible, he has 
not acerbity. For a crab-stick, commend us to Mathews—what 
a sour Sir Valentine Verjuice! The Baron should squeeze more 
vinegar into his jealousy ;—it wants to be more poignant, and to 
predominate more in the countenance and the voice. His reading 
of the letter was very great; and as the proofs thickened on his 
perverse imagination, he wrought himself up into a tolerable 
paroxysm. The chair scene, like all the other scenes of merit, 
were Farren's own; for his looks and tones did every thing, and 
the words nothing. This is the second piece that he has conducted 
this summer down the stream of popularity ;—the bark must be 
crazy indeed that cannot bear Farren and his fortunes, 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF SAVARY, DUC DE ROVIGO. 

Tue Memoirs of the Due de Rovigo* are a revelation of sin- 
gular curiosity. We do not believe all he says; much of it we 
do not even understand; still he affords us most copious, most 
curious indications of the state of France during a most interesting 
period: nay, more than this, his anecdotes disclose the universal 
nature of tyranny, and teach many highly important political truths 
which materially concern the happiness of mankind. The Minister 
of the Police under Napoleon was in fact the minister of public 
opinion: he was the regulator of it, as far as power can regulate 
opinion, and we may learn from his efforts that it is beyond the 
control of authority. The hollow state of society in Paris under 
the Emperor was known: here we have all the underground work 
which made it so. The system of espionage is unfolded: the me- 
thod of forcing demonstrations of popular feeling, the machinery 
for suppressing all freedom of expression either by speech or by 
writing, and the art of deluding the national credulity by fictitious 
assertions, or of perverting the national judgment by the exertions 
of men of wit and talent engaged for the purpase, are all displayed 
in these dark volumes. -Candour was not to be expected from a 
minister of police, and strong reasons may be alleged for believing 
that the Duc de Rovigo is not always communicating all the truth ; 
but on the whole, we incline to think he speaks it as far as he knows, 
and that he is warped more frequently by his wish to represent the 
Emperor in the fairest possible light, than by any other motive. 
To the fortunes of the Emperor he was committed; he had a 
great and unfeigned admiration of his talents; and since both 
had fallen, it is natural that he should desire to identify himself 
with his master’s fame as much as possible. 

To all who are fortified with a tolerable knowledge of the events 
of the late history of Europe, we may recommend the work as a 
fruitful source of amusement and instruction. ‘The number of 
incidents is however great; and since only certain parts of them— 
viz. those in respect of which the ex-minister of police can con- 
tribute new lights—are touched upon, the Memoirs must be neces- 
sarily obscure. We ourselves have laboured under the additional 
difficulty of reading the work in the English translation, if it can 
be called such, for it is neither English nor translation. 

The third part of the Memoirs, which has but lately appeared, 
extends from the period of Napoleon's marriage with Maria Louisa 
to the Regency of Blois, and consequently embraces the two points 
of his greatest elevation and his lowest state of depression—unless 
the banishment to St. Helena be a still lower one. Abundant, 
therefore, are its topics; for all this time the Duc de Rovigo was 
in the situation which made it culpable in him not to know what 
was passing in every house in Paris. One cannot see into asingle 
head, he remarks; but he seems to insinuate that a minister of police is 
negligent if he does not know everything that passes when two heads 
are laid together. Out of so much matter of curious fact, we may 
mention, as worthy of more particular attention, the methods taken 
to guide opinion in Paris; the details of the secret correspondence 
with England during the war ; and the history of the very extraordi- 
nary affair of General Mallet, in which the very Minister of Police 
himself was arrested in his bed, and taken to prison, by a self-con- 
stituted authority who had the command of Paris for half an hour, 
and if fortune had favoured him, half an hour longer might have 
anticipated the downfal of Napoleon by a couple of years. 


The testimony in favour of the Emperor's disposition and good 


sense is uniformly strong. His later misfortunes the Duc seems to 
atiribute almost wholly to his not being well served: his adherents 
grown rich and powertul, only sought to secure themselves ; while 
the multiplicity of affairs which demanded his attention, and the easy 
access to his person which tended to draw his mind to unimportant 
communications, prevented him from detecting the faults of his 
ministers. Each complained of the other, and this jealousy had the 
effect of shutting the Emperor's ears even to the truth. Of the 
Empress, too, the Duc de Rovigo’s testimony is decidedly favour- 
able: he repeatedly congratulates himself that he was saved the 
trouble of procuring good opinions of her; her amiability served 
her better than an army of spies. One little fact might have 
taught both minister and master that it is far easier to lead than 
drive a people: the Duc says of the Empress, that ‘* she had the 
practice, on her appearance in public, to make three such grace- 
ful curtsies, that the last was invariably preceded by long and loud 
applause: she took care to save me any trouble on the subject.” 
Had the Emperor really acted for the best interests of his subjects, 
and had he had the magnanimity to trust to the natural effects of 
his conduct, he too might have saved M. Savary a deal of trouble. 
It would not then have been necessary to set one half the capital 
to watch the other, to pry into letters, to corrupt servants, to insi- 
nuate police-officers into families as masters of language, and to 
dog every stranger that put his head into Paris. 

The Duc evidently prides himself much on his dexterity, and be- 
longs clearly to that order of tools which glories in doing dirty work in 
a cleanly manner. With all his vigilance, he was, however, some- 
times deceived: not to mention the occasion on which he is taken out 
of his bed and locked up in his own prison, there is a memorable 
story of a certain Russian Aid-de-camp who haunted the Minister 
of Police, and who appears to have had high protection. This 
man succeeded in setting off to St. Petersburgh with the official 

* Memoirs of the Duke of Rovigo (M. Savary) written by himself, illustrative of 
the History of the Emperor Napoleon, 3 vols, 8vo. London, 1828, Colburn. 














details of the position and strength of all the French troops des- 
tined for the invasion of Russia. He had bribed some clerks of the 
Wardepartment, This Russian officer and the Minister had had a 
long contest of spy against spy; for it is but justice to say, that 
Savary suspected him, and watched him even after he was forbid 
todo so. On one occasion, the Duc palmed an agent upon him as 
a tutor of mathematics. The officer employed this person to pro- 
cure him from some of his alleged friends answers to a series of 
questions respecting the state of the army: the list was of course 
immediately carried to the Minister of Police: the officer was sent 
back to St. Petersburgh, and returned immediately after with an 
autograph letter from the Emperor Alexander to Napoleon, as- 
suring him of the innocence of the bearer, and recommending him 
to his favour: it was ordered that the Russian should not be mo- 
lested: nevertheless, a person was placed about him, but nothing 
could be extracted: at length, ‘* by means which it is unnecessary 
to divulge,” the Minister succeeded in obtaining possession of the 
whole contents of the Russian officer’s despatch dated 21st Fe- 
bruary 1812. “I drew out of his portfolio,” says our author, 
* the report he addressed to the Emperor of Russia, with its ac- 
companying letter; the copy of the instructions given by the 
Emperor two days before to the director in chief of the war de- 
partment, on the subject of forwarding the military equipages to 
the army ; and lastly, a summary of the organization of the grand 
army in different corps, according to the orders given to the Duke 
of Feltre, Minister of War.’ Soon after this, the Aid-de-camp 
left Paris: the Minister of Police knew that he was about to de- 
part, and that every one was getting despatches in readiness. 
** Men of all characters and descriptions,” he observes “ are to be 
met with in Paris. I had of late found out one who knew the 
secret by which certain locks called & /a Reynter could be opened. 
Had not the Aid-de-camp left Paris, I should probably have be- 
come acquainted with whatever was contained tz the press in the 
wall close by the chimney of his apartment.” 

M. Savary thinks, with some reason, that Alexander's conduct 
in this matter was “ foul.” To set a spy to watch, he deems not 
by any means unfair: but to send him with a letter of strong re- 
commendation personally from his own court to that of another 
sovereign, may be considered as overstepping the conventional rules 
of honour. 

Corruption M. Savary reduces to an art: it is with some indig- 
nation that we read rules for depravity such as these which follow, 
and with much humiliation do we find they are successful in practice. 
“* Ambassadors,” says the Minister of Police, ‘* seldom transact 
their business in person: this duty generally devolves upon the 
individuals attached to their respective missions. The whole 
secret (of corruption) consists in ascertainmg who is most likely 
to be well acquainted with the facts which it is desirable to 
discover ; and as this particular inquiry does not appear to conceal 
any latent object, no one ever shows any reluctance to state the 
truth ; which is no sooner known, than it naturally becomes an 
easy task to find out the private habits of the individuals holding 
these subaltern employments, who are generally found to frequent 
the middling classes, rather than the more elevated ranks of 
society. The particular tastes and habits of a man are no sooner 
known, than he becomes the tool of whosoever can pander to 
them. I have known agents who were so dexterous in this system 
of corruption, that they would make a gambler of any man who 
resisted their attacks ; would win all their money, involve him 
besides in debt, and, after placing him in this position, enter into 
composition with him; and, be it said to the disgrace of human 
nature, seldom failed of complete success. Those men for whom 
gambling had no attraction were mostly found to be accessible 
through the artifices of women ; in many of whom so much skill 
and experience were combined, that they very seldom encountered 
any difficulties which they had it not in their power to overcome.” 
Vol. ILI. pp. 1—32. 

On another occasion, the Minister records, that from examin- 
ing the clandestine correspondence of individuals, which he con- 
trived should pass through his hands, he ascertained the names 
of parties who had agreed to meet at the waters of Bohemia, Italy, 
Baden, and Aix-la-Chapelle. Being desirous of gratifying his 
curiosity with a knowledge of their designs, he selected some of 
the would-be-genteel people of Paris, to act as spies ; who asked 
no better than to repair to these scenes of enjoyment, which always 
possess sufficient attractions for the amateurs of gambling and 
idle pleasures. 

‘*Some,” he adds, ‘I have found to be so expert as to have 
their expenses defrayed by the dupe of their impositioi.s, and of 
whose carriage and servants they made a very unceremonious 
service. They afterwards would succeed in being conveyed back 
by some female; and actually return to Paris without having 
drawn their purse-strings, with money won at gambling, and even 
with the affections of those whose ruin they had accomplished.” 

This exquisite villany is described with an air of seli-congra- 
tulation. ‘* Two or three such excursions,” he goes on to say, “ were 
sufficient to give a thorough insight into the habits of a whole 
country. There were no better sources of information than what 
were aiiorded by the societies at bathing-places : where all restraint 
is laid aside, the hours hang heavily on hand, and a freedom of com- 
munication is an indispensable enjoyment.” 

In the same spirit he records, tiat out of the secret correspond- 
ence between England and France by way of Jiolland, he accu- 
mulated a “ treasure of addresses.” A person was maintained in 
London for the sole purpose of visiting the emigrés; which he 
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did regeiarly once a fortnight, and when any one was missing, a 
report was immediately made ; he was then expected on the French 
coast. M. Martin, the head of the police at Boulogne, the Duc says, 
would have had the King of England's pocket picked if it had 
been necessary. 

There are many other interesting points which we should be 
glad to dwell upon; but we must be content with merely stating 
the fact. The occupations of Pope Pius while detained at Fon- 
tainbleau, are however too ludicrous to omit. 

“The holy father was very penurious: notwithstanding that all 
his wants were amply provided for, he used to count over with 
great care some dozen pieces of gold which he had in his desk. 
He kept a strict account of his wardrobe, from his pontifical robes 
to his shirts, stockings, and the most trifling articles of his dress. 
He never looked into a book during the whole day; but employed 
himself in a way which would not be credited had it not been no- 
torious : he patched and stitched up any accidental rent in his 
gowns, sewed buttons on his smaliclothes, and washed the front 
of his robes to clean them of the stains of snuff, which he took to 
excess.” Vol. Ii. p. 50. One would suppose that this was a 
kind of allegorical description of the employment of the chief of a 
falling church; and that it was meant that he was patching up 
schism, strengthening the supports of faith, and cleansing the 
practice of religion from the impurities of corrupt professors. The 
employment of Ferdinand, who is said to have amused himself 
with making a petticoat for the Virgin, is princely compared with 
the botching and scrubbing of his Holiness. 





SOCIAL LIFE OF ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 


In our notice of the book comparing the Social Life of England 
and France, we spoke of the imperfectness of the comparison. 
It is a very common error to suppose that a comparison is to be 
made by bringing together extraordinary events. Extraordinary 
events are, by their very nature, exceptions ; and it is absurd to 
compare two rules by comparing the exceptions. Real compari- 
son 1s amuch less striking but much more useful labour: all kinds 
of ordinary circumstances are to be looked into, and their diferen- 
ces estimated. It makes a much more pleasing book to accumu- 
late the moral marvels of two countries, but it is neither a scien- 
tific nor an equally useful mode of inquiry. If two geographers 
designed to compare one country with another, they would not 
do so by collecting for comparison the rarities of each: gold is 
found in Ireland, and copper in France ; nevertheless, a statistical 
writer would set off the corn and the whisky against the maize 
and the vine, and would neglect a consideration of the small quan- 
tities of the precious metals that may have been discovered. A 
collection of moral marvels has, however, its use: if it does not 
serve for comparing one set of people with another, it enlarges 
our knowledge of human nature; it shows us what, under pecu- 
liar circumstances, men are capable of; and in guiding men to 
their true happiness, what to reckon upon, what to expect, what 
to avoid. Without retracting, one particle, our praise of the 
authoress of the volume in question, we may be allowed to say, 
that from the neglect of these truths, she has altogether failed in 
producing, what we much desire to see—a real and adequate com- 
parison of the social condition of any two countries. We must 
begin, however, with an accurate history of the social state of 
each. With respect to England for one country, we may ask, where 
are we to look—in what volume, in what collection of volumes— 
for a luminous history of the social*pleasures and pains of our 
ancestors? The truth is, that this is a virgin subject: the very 
principles upon which such an inquiry is to be conducted are not 
yet settled; even the history of wealth in England has never been 
investigated, and this is but a very small part of the subject. 

We have said that a collection of marvels has its use; and we 
shall not scruple to continue our gleanings from the curious con- 
tents of this volume. Perhaps the mere momentary surprise, or, 
as it is called, interest, with which they affect the reader, is their only 
merit: but that is something—especially ina newspaper. To pro- 
ceed then— 

At the commencement of the seventeenth century, there were 
not more than fifty coaches in Paris: in the reign of Louis XIV. 
every body had one—without a coach, nobody could go to court. 
This may seem a trifling anecdote: it however indicates a most 
important change of manners—achangefrom cavaliers to courtiers, 
from the freedom and boldness of martial modes to the luxurious 
effeminacies of drawing-room habits—instead of clanking boots, and 
a fierce hat and feather, silk stockings, silver buckles, and a pow- 
dered wig. Going to court on horseback implies an occasional 
wet jacket, and the appearing before the Sovereign in dirty boots— 
things incompatible with formality and ceremonious observances. 
Carriages imply good roads, commerce, and an advanced state of 
civilization. In 1636, Anne of Austria, on the route of Orleans, 
between Piteaux and Paris, was obliged to sleep in her carriage, 
because the road was so bad that neither the mules nor carts that 
carried her baggage could arrive. 

Paris was at one time lighted by a Government establishment of 
porte flambeaux, and porte lanternes : persons provided with 
them were placed at the Louvre, the Palais de Justice, and other 
public places in Paris. The price was fixed at three sous for every 
quarter of an hour. 

St. Evremond used to say, “Il n’y a pas de meilleur commerce 
qu'un Anglois qui parle, et qu'un Francois quipense.” 

Queen Mary, the wife of William the Third, was a woman of 





lazy habits and slow understanding. An account-book of hers, 
while Princess, is yet extant, in which she meant to have set down 
every little item of the disbursement of her monthly allowance of 
pin-money. But the sum to be accounted for, though by no means 
large, is never made up; she always goes beyond it, and she regu- 
larly, at the end of every month, (when the Prince passed the ac- 
count) makes a written apology for her inaccuracy, hopes he will 
forgive her, promises to be more exact for the ensuing season, and 
in one instance hopes she may count on his justice, in case she 
died, making good the difference to her servants. 

Of the celebrated coffeehouses of former times, such as Will's 
and others, though no regular subscription was made, as in our 
clubs, yet they were not places of entirely miscellaneous resort ; it 
was necessary for a person to be introduced by another and a fre- 
quenter of it. Politicians frequented the St. James's Coffeehouse ; 
the learned, the Grecian, in Devereux Court; Locket's in Gerard- 
street, Soho, and Pontac’s, were the fashionable houses, where the 
young and gay used to meet to dine. Three o'clock, or at the ut- 
most four, was the latest dining hour in the capital. 

The silks, the chintzes, the porcelain, the lacker-ware, and the 
toys of China, and every description of Eastern merchandise, used 
to be sold in the same shop. When the India ships arrived in the 
Thames, it was no uncommon thing for the ladies of rank to go down 
to Blackwall and make purchases on board. The India houses, often 
mentioned in the comedies and poems of the times, were no other 
than warehouses dealing in all the importations of China. The 
use of tea was then so recent and so confined as to occasion no 
great importation of it; it was a fashionable luxury, and was only 
to be found at these India houses: there, in a little back room 
behind the warehouse, a kettle was always kept boiling, to try the 
tea before it was purchased. 

Sir John Germain, husband of Lady Betty Germain, was so re- 
markably illiterate and oddly ignorant, that he left by will a legacy 
to Sir Matthew Decker, a great Dutch merchant in London, who 
had written on trade, beheving him likewise to be the author of 
St. Matthew's Gospel. After having received the sacrament in 
his last illness, at the earnest desire of his wife, he said to her, 
“Betty, that thing you made me take has done me good.” He 


was a native of the Low Countries, and was what was then called 
a soldier of fortune. 





MORAL IMPORTANCE OF ARITHMETIC. 


We are writing no puff—a trade we scorn—when we say 
honestly, that Mr. Hutton’s Theory and Practice of Arith- 
metic* is the first book of numbers we ever saw which was not 
a disgrace to the good sense of the country. Walkinghame’s 
Arithmetic is about as absurd a book of tuition as Lilly’s 
Grammar, and has not like it the defence of antiquity. It is 
not in our way to speak of a school-book unless it involves 
some principle of education. It is our opinion that a familiarity 
with figures, and a rapidity of calculation, have much to do 
with morals: we have made the remark, that all the men of 
loose and extravagant conduct in money-matters—such men as 
Sheridan, for instance—have been bad arithmeticians. Clearness 
of sight has much to do with rectitude of conduct: where a man 
is well aware of the result, he seldom goes wrong: muddiness and 
confusion of mind breed swarms of absurd actions. For want of 
an enlightened drilling in arithmetic, there are many who can 
with difficulty compare a daily expenditure with an annual income. 
Were a man capable of seeing in an instant how much 3s. 6d. a 
day amounts to in a year, he would avoid many small follies. 
An analytical idea of the use of a hundred pounds, is only to be 
obtained by a consideration of the number of times it contains the 
value of some known useful article. Figures are thought beneath 
the notice of a gentleman, we believe, chiefly because there are 
few gentlemen who are really equal to the use of them. To add 
up a column of figures, is a proverbial nuisance; and here is a 
door open for all kinds of imposition. Arithmetic has far more to 
do with the success in life of many men than is commonly sup- 
posed: this is asecret worth knowing. We would put the question 
to a schoolmaster in a commercial town, whether those of his 
scholars who have figured in the gazette, were not bad arith- 
meticians at school. It is impossible not to see, on reading 
the details of Buonaparte’s generalship, that his success was mainly 
owing to his power of combination: this is neither more nor less 
than arithmetic: a few maps and a few reports from the war de- 
partment supplied his data. His movements were problems of this 
kind :—Given so many men in so many given positions, to find the 
time in which they can concentrate at a certain point; or given the 
time, to find the point. This is a sheer question of arithmetic. 
If a general can calculate nicely, that on a certain day he can bring 
a.certain number of troops to act upon a portion of the enemy 
with an overwhelming superiority of force, victory is pretty certain. 

Mr. Hutton recommends arithmetic as an admirable exercise of 
the reasoning faculties: here he is wholly wrong—arithmetic is a 
simple mechanical art, and admits of no reasoning, unless it 
be reasoning simply to understand a proposition. The Rule of 
Three is founded upon a syllogism ; but that is all it has to do with 
reasoning. It is unnecessary, and worse than unnecessary, it is 
erroneous, to recommend it on this ground; it needs no other 
praise than its enormous practical utility. It has hitherto been 





* The Theory and Practice of Arithmetic; in which the subject is treated as a 
science established upon its own principles, illustrated by its own evidences, and 
made effectually subservient to an attainment of the Mathematics; designed for 
the use of schools, private tutors, and families, By George Hutton, 12mo, Lon- 
don, 1828, 
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taught most absurdly: its rules have been enigmas, and they: have 
been forced upon the memory without any instruction as to the 
theory on which they were grounded. Loss of time has thus been the 
consequence in all schools: what has been taught has been learned 
imperfectly: much more might be done perfectly by the application 
of some judgment than has hitherto been done ill and in disgust. 
There is noreason whatever why the Multiplication-table should stop 
at 12 times 12: why not go on to 20 times 20 at least? Anybody 
can say how many 12 times 12 are, by habit ; but if we wish to 
know how many 19 times 19 are, we must have a pencil forsooth. 
There ought moreover to be a Division-table on the same principle 
as the Multiplication-table. It should be called the Multiple-table : 
for instance, 21 is a multiple of 3 and 7; 3 goes 7 times and 7 
3 times. This would enable a person, if it were carried far 
enough, to tell at a glance how many times one number was con- 
tained in any moderately high one. 

It is singular that the theory of numbers never forms any part 
of the systems of arithmetic. What ordinary person understands 
the reason why there are only nine numbers? How few are there 
who know that the decadal system is only one among other sys- 
tems—that there are binary and ternary systems, &c. &c.? It 
has {been said with some reason, that it would have been better 
to have adopted the duadenary system for use: is not such a 
question a fit subject for observation in a long book on numbers ? 
In this case we must have invented two more figures. We might, 
on the contrary, have performed the same uses with 8, 7, or 
less. It is the more remarkable that this is not expounded in 
arithmetical treatises, because many of them give a rule for 
proving sums of multiplication, which depends entirely on the 
theory of numbers, and which cannot be understood without 
it: we mean that proof called casting out the nines. 

Since this was written, it has occurred to us that Bonnycastle’s 
Arithmetic does contain something on the theory of notation ; but 
it is long since we saw the book, and we cannot now refer to it. 





SPECTABILIA. 


PuenomenA or Eartuquakes.—M. Gay Lussac, in a late number of the 
Annales de Chimie, remarks, that the vibration of the earth during an ex- 
tensive earthquake, is precisely similar to that of the vibration of the air from 
the striking of a string ; and that the motion is propagated through an im- 
mense extent with even greater celerity than the propagation of sound by the 
air. M. Lussac illustrates the theory by comparing the vibration with that 
of along beam of wood, which being struck with the head of a pin at one 
end, the vibration will be distinctly felt at the opposite end ; and he enter- 
tains an opinion, that earthquakes are most violent where the interior of the 
earth is the most solid; a theory at variance with the generally received 
opinion of these phenomena being caused by explosions of the gases in vast 
caverns in the interior of the earth, owing to the irruption or infiltration of 
water into the recesses of volcanic mountains. Indeed, the production of 
earthquake seems to be so completely dependant on volcanic agency,’ that 
we are rather surprised so acute a philosopher as M. Lussac should seek for 
any other hypothesis. 

Tue Siamese Lizarp.—This disgusting reptile is domesticated in Rangoon 
and Java, and is tolerated on account of its hostility to vermin, like our 
household cat. This lizard, like the ferret, never lets go its hold without 
tearing out a piece of the flesh with its teeth. It utters a cry much resembling 
the cackling ofa hen, followed by a clear sound of twk-kee (by which name 
the reptile is known in the East), which cry may be heard to the distance of 
@ quarter of a mile. 

Diurnar VARIATION oF THE BaAromeETeER.—It has been proved by two 
experiments, of the late Colonel Beaufoy of Bushey Heath, and other ob- 
servers, that the barometer experiences a periodical daily variation which is 
very sensible in a series of observations continued for a month, with the 
mean results noted. The maximum elevation of the mercury was found, both 
by Col. Beaufoy, and by M. Bouvard of the Paris observatory, to be about 
nine, or between nine and ten o’clock in the morning; after which it falls 
until three in the afternoon. From this hour it again rises until nine in the 
evening, though not to an equal altitude as in the morning. From nine at 
night, it perceptibly descends till about three o’clock; and then again 
ascends to its maximum at nine. This daily variation of course follows the 
general variation in the altitude of the mercury, being somewhat greater in 
the months of January and February, when the barometer usually stands 
high from the superior density of the atmosphere, owing to the minimum of 
moisture and low temperature. It appears, however, to be quite independent 
of the general changes of weather, and to have some reference to the posi- 
tion of the sun in our diurnal revolution. With the view of determining this 
interesting fact in natural philosophy, philosophers might construct a ba- 
rometer filled with water or some other fluid less dense than mercury. It 
is well known, that while the atmosphere will only sustain a column of mer- 
cury at thirty-one inches, it would sustain a column of water at thirty-three 
feet, and a column of alcohol at about thirty-six feet elevation. And al- 
though it might be impossible to obtain a perfect vacuum at the upper end 
of atube filled with these fluids, yet a sufficient approximation to accuracy 
might be obtained, with the decided advantage of having the variations of 
the density of the atmosphere exhibited on ascale ten times greater than that 
of the common bartmeter., 

Stncutar Directions ror HIs FuNERAL, BY THE LATE Dr. Parr —“ My 
hands must be bound by the crape hat-band which I wore at the burial of 
my daughter Catherine ; upon my breast must be placed a piece of flan- 
nel which Catherine wore at her dying moments at Teigamouth. There 
must be a lock of Madelina’s hair enclosed in silk, and wrapped in paper, 
bearing her name; there must be a lock of Catherine’s hair, in silk and 
paper with her name ; there must be a lock of my late wife’s hair, preserved 
in the same way ; there must be a lock of Sarah Wynne’s hair, preserved in 

the same way. All these locks of hair must be laid on my bosom as care~ 
fully as possible, covered and fastened with a piece of black silk to keep 
them together.”——Fie/d’s Life of Dr. Parr, Vol. II. 

Errects or Poisonous Arr on VEcETATION.—It has often been observed 
that the vegetation of trees and shrubs about our towns. and cities is neither so 





verdant nor so luxuriant as in the country ; and we have also had occasion to 
remark, that it is not so fine as the vegetation in similar positions in the towns 
of the Continent whose climate is the same. It is scarcely to be doubted 
that this difference chiefly arises from the use of coals in Britain as fuel, 
which give a greater number of products of combustion than charcval, which 
is mostly used abroad. Among these products is sulphurious acid. Most of 
our readers must have often observed, especially in coal of an inferior quality, 
films of a substance having a brass yellow colour, and the lustre aud appear- 
ance of metal. This substance, named iron pyrites, is a compound of sulphur 
and iron, which decomposes when exposed to heat, the sulphur flying off 
into the air. Immediately on leaving the iron, it unites with the oxygen or 
vital part of the air, and thus united, it floats about, constituting a gas which, in. 
a concentrated state, suffocates animals, and bleaches vegetable colours; andi 
that when even in very minute quantities, it proves irritating and injurious to 
plants, is proved by some of the experiments above alluded to, of which the 
following is an abstract. The sulphurous acid gas appears to be exceedingly 

deleterious to vegetables, even in very minute quantity and proportion, 

When four, or evenonly two, cubic inches of this gas were introduced, along 

witha young mignonette plant, into the air ofa glass jar, of the capacity of four 

hundred and seventy cubic inches, the leaves of the plant became greenish- 

grey, and drooped much in less than two houis and a half; and, though then 

taken out and watered, the plant soon died altogether. The effect of this 

poison seemed to resemble considerably the ordinary decay of the leaves in, 
autumn.— Blackwood’s Agricultural Magazine, 

Tue Domestic Arcuirectore or ENGLAND.—After the cessation of tie 
wars of the families of York and Lancaster, the fortified style of architecture 
was gradually abandoned in England; and as we had no other model of domes- 
tic achitecture than the gable-end cottage, by the duplication of this simple 
form, in various positions, was constructed what has been called the old Eng- 
lish manor-house style. If we take a common two-floored English eable-end 
cottage, add to it one, two, or three cottages, side by side, of the same size 5 
and, in order to gain rooms out of the roof on the sides of this double or triple 
cottage, raise gable ends, either projecting from the ground to the top of the 
roof, or merely raised from the eaves-drop ; if we insert broad low windows, 
divided by simple wooden or stone mullions, in these projecting gable-ends,, 
and similar windows at the ends of this double or triple cottage; ornament 
the inclined sides of the gable-ends above the eaves-drop by steps, or small 
pinnacles, or both; then add a parapet, plain or embattled, we have a. 
manor-house in the most florid style. Many such houses came afterwards to- 
be adorned by a centre of architectural decorations, in which Roman., 
Grecian, and Gothic, were strangely mixed. There is, however, a certains 
degree of antique-like grandeur in such houses which produces a very striking: 
impression. This step towards a better style took place before the time of 
Inigo Jones. * * Inigo Jones, our first architect of taste and genius, in- 
troduced the mixed Greek and Roman architecture, and often added them to 
our own national style ; but ata long interval, Lord Burlington shawed us the 
beauty of the pure Palladian architecture. * * Tothe Palladian villas 
succeeded the Roman style, in which the two brothers, the Adams, excelled 
beyond all competitors. For domestic application, the Italian is decidedly the 
most useful, and within the reach of our comforts and habits; and in these 
objects, we consider the Grecian quite out of place for a country residence. 
But in passing from the Italian decorated style, we ran into the opposite ex- 
treme ; and the most clumsy mass of masonry that any country ever produced 
was adopted. It was a tasteless heavy cube, with no other claim to any style. 
than a pediment projecting a few inches beyond the centre division of the 
front wall, generally unsupported either by columns or pilasters; and this 
architectural elevation was termed the Grecian style. To this style (not yet, 
entirely banished) have succeeded the castellated, termed Gothic, and the, 
priory styles; and, in many cases, a mixture of both, where the castle, the: 
cloister, and the chapel, are joined together in a manner not very intelligible 5, 
where the towers are mere staircases, the cloisters public rooms, and the 
chapel is a good useful kitchen. Either on account of expense,or by the 
incongruity of the building, this style also is at a stand, and the irregular 
country house is likely to be in fashionx—.Ur. Laing Meason’s Landscape 
Architecture of the Great Painters of Italy. 

Tue Late Earruquake At Lima—We have seen a letier to a mercantile 
house in the City from Valparaiso, the writer of which describes the late 
earthquake as much more extensive than was at first apprehended. Its de- 
vastations were not confined to the district in the environs of Lima, Its 
influence extended to the south as far as St. Jago on a branch of the Rio 
Plata; and how far it has been felt towards the interior is not yet known 
though accounts had been received of its having extended to Villa Rica, 
about midway across the whole peninsula of South America, from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. It is also stated to have extended northward into the pro- - 
vince of Quito, though no authentic accounts had been received at Val- 
paraiso of its having reached beyond Truxillo; but from its severity in that 
neighbourhood, no doubt can be entertained that the mountain districts in 
the interior have also greatly suffered from this awful visitation, “ From the: 
difficulty of intercourse (says the writer), it will yet be many months before 
all the particulars of this calamity can reach us; but great apprehensions are: 
entertained that the Anglo-Peruvian mining districts have greatly suffered 
by the convulsion, The loss of property in the district of Lima alone has, 
been estimated at four millions sterling ; in some places scarcely a wallis 
left standing six feet in height. The loss of life, though considerabla,, is. not 
so much as might have been expected, owing to the repeated waynings the 
inhabitants received of their danger, from the subterranean noisas,, resem= 
bling distant thunder. These rumbling noises and vibrations succeeded each 
other with great rapidity in the district of Arica, extending apparently from 
east to west, and in most cases accompanied by tremor more or, less violent, 
which is said to have been felt many leagues at sea. Accounts. have not yet 
reached us of any actual volcanic eruption, or any opening of the surface 
of the earth; but no doult is entertained here that these terrific phenomena 
have occurred among the Cordilleras in the interior ; aud, judging of the 
duration of the noise and vibration at intervals from the 28th March to the 
10th April, the devastation must have been extreme where this volcanic 
agency found a vent, whether in the formation of a fresh aperture, or in 
finding its way through one of the old craters of that volcanic district.” 

Tue Emreror Nicnoras.—When with the armies in France and Germany 
he was scarcely twenty years of age, and, not being heir to the crown, 
attracted little observation. His fondness, however, for the kingly profes- 
sion of arms, or at least for the semblance of it, military organization and 
arrangement, especially in the higher and more scientific branches, have been 
constantly. and unequivocally displayed; while his personal intrepidity and 
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firmness were no less conspicuous during the insurrectionary movement at 
the period of his accession; and which, it is averred, (by those who appear 
not unacquainted with the state of that country,) had considerable ramifica- 
tions; but the immediate explosion of which we may certainly attribute, iu 
a very great degree, to the fermenting inaction of the army, A large unem- 
ployed army is every where a dangerous implement. The remedy has been 
now adopted, On the accession of Nicholas, an opinion, pretty nearly in 
the following words, was expressed by one of the highest functionaries of 
the empire, whose name, were it right to be mentioned, would carry with it, 
even in this country, a degree of authority. ‘‘ Russia has now an Emperor, 
whose character is marked by much stronger traits, and who is of a far 
higher ambition than distinguished his late brother; but those qualities will 
not suddenly reveal themselves, They will be gradually disclosed by his 
public conduct.” The truth or inaccuracy of this opinion will soon, from 
the greatness of the pending events, be resolved.—Co/onel Evans’s Designs 
of Russia. 
Axcient Duris.—In the twelfth century, duels in France had become so 
frequent as to require particular enactments for their prevention; as, for 
example, when the debt about which the dispute occurred did not amount to 
five-pence. The regulation of the mode in which this barbarous custom might 
be maintained had engaged the attention of several of the French Kings. In 
1205, Philip Augustus had restricted the length of the club, with which single 
combat was then pursued, to three feet ; and in 1260, St. Louis abolished the 
practice of deciding civil matters by duelling. With the revival of literature 
and of the arts, national manners became ameliorated, and duels necessarily 
declined. It was still, however, not unusnal for the French to promote or to 
behold those single combats over which the pages of romance have thrown a 
delusive charm, and which were, in early times, hallowed, in the opinion of 
the vulgar, by their accompanying superstitious ceremonies. When any 
quarrel had been referred to this mode of decision, the parties met on 
the appointed day, and frequently in an open space, overshadowed by 
the walls of a convent, which thus lent its sanction to the bloody scene. 
From daybreak the people were generally employed in erecting scaffolds 
and stages, and in placing themselves upon the towers and ramparts of the 
adjacent buildings. About noon the cavaleade was usually seen to arrive 
at the doors of the lists. Then the herald cried, “ Let the appellant appear;”’ 
and his summons was answered by the entrance of the challenger, armed 
cap-a-pie, the escutcheon suspended from his neck, his visor lowered, and an 
image of some national saint in his hand. He was allowed to pass within 
the lists, and conducted to his tent. The accused person likewise appeared, 
and was led in the same manner to his teut. Then the herald, in his robe 
embroidered with fleur-de-lis, advanced to the centre of the lists, and ex- 
claimed, ‘* Oyez, oyez! lords, knights, squires, people of all condition, our 
sovereign Lord, by the grace of God, King of France, forbids you, on pain of 
death, or confiscation of goods, either to cry out, to speak, to cough, to spit, 
or to make signs.” During a profound silence, in which nothing but the 
murmurs of the unconscious streamlet, or the chirping of birds might 
be heard, the combatants quitted their tents, to take individually the 
two first oaths. When the third oath was to be administered, it was cus- 
tomary for them to meet, and for the Marshal to take the right hand of each, 
and to place it on thecross. Then the functions of the priest began, and the 
usual address, endeavouring to conciliate the angry passions of the champions, 
and to remind them of theie common dependence on the Supreme Being, may 
have tended to benefit the by-standers, although it generally failed of its 
effect with the combatants, If the parties persisted, the last oath was 
administered. The combatants were obliged to swear solemnly that they 
had neither about them nor their horses, stone, nor herb, nor charm, nor in- 
vocation; and that they would fight only with their bodily strength, their 
weapons, and their horses. The crucifix and breviary were then presented 
to them to kiss, the parties retired into their tents, the heralds uttering their 
last admonition to exertion and courage, and the challengers rushed forth 
from their tents, which were immediately dragged from within the lists. 
Then the Marshal of the field having cried out, “ Let them pass, let them 
pass,”’ the seconds retied. The combatants instantly mounted their horses, 
and the contest commenced.— Foreign Review, No. 3. 
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GAS-LIGHTING. 


A rampart has been sent to us for notice, entitled “ A Letter to the Lord 
Mayor,” which we certainly think worthy of notice, though probably not 
in the way in which the author intended it. The subject of gas-lighting is 
now beginning to be well understood by most persons connected in any way 
with scientific researches, and ought to be equally well understood by the 
public generally, since it forms so considerable a feature in our domestic and 
civil economy. We therefore feel it incumbent on us to examine a few of 
the opinions and statements of the author of this letter, Mr. Matthews, in 
order to prevent the public from being diverted from a very laudable effort 
to procure both a supply of gas and of water from the respective joint 
stock associations in sufficient quantities, and at moderate prices. It is rather 
singular that Mr. Matthews, who professes to write a leiter to the Lord 
Mayor, in answer to another from an engineer of a gas company, as to ihe 
practicability of supplying a portion of the City with gas light tweniy or 
thirty per cent. cheaper than the price charged at present, should add a long 
postscript to his letter in favour of the present water companies. As the 
author says he is perfectly disinterested, we are bound to believe him; but 
it is “a curious coincidence,” that heshould have mixed up fire and water 
in the same pamphlet. It certainly shows his elementary knowledge in a 
stronger point of view than his notions of civil economy, to write a long 
letter about gas-light, and conclude it with an equally long postscript 
about water ; and it is curious that this gentleman should in both cases 
advocate the vested interests of great joint stock associations, instead of 


letter is addressed) to the personality which pervades Mr. Matthews’s 
pamphlet against Mr, Hedley, as we know neither of the parties, and look at 
the question only as one of great public interest. The author remarks, “that 
the great difference in the price of gas for public and private lights, is the 
subject on which Mr. Hedley first descants ;” and itis that to which we shall 
chiefly confine ourselves. 

It is pretty well known, that in the earlier stages of gas-lighting in the 
metropolis, the coal-gas companies, in order to induce the public to adopt 
the use of gas, contracted to light certain parishes and districts at about the 
same price as was previously charged for oil; indeed, without such an en- 
gagement, the parochial authorities would not have been justified in adopting 
the new mode of lighting streets. The companies, however, indemnified them- 
selves by charging in many cases a double price for private lights, thereby show- 
ing how far public spirit, instead of pecuniary advantage, dictated their opera- 
tions. The principal point of complaint at present is, that, while the great 
coal-gas establishments have been enriched by the patronage of the public, 
the public do not, owing to impolitic acts of Parliament, participate in the 
advantage by a reduction in the price of gas. Inu the earlier establishment of 
gas-lighting, the whole expense of the manufacture of coal-gas was from 
ds. Gd, to 6s. per thousand feet, and the Chartered and City Gas Companies 
charged the public at the rate of 15s. per thousand*, This, allowing for 
waste and every contingency, must be considered a tolerable profit on capital : 
but, owing to the present improvements in the process, the best coal is 
capable of yielding from 12 to 14 thousand feet of gas from every chaldron ; 
which, if we even allow the highest estimate for coals and manufacture, 
would reduce the cost of production from 5s, to 4s. 4d. per thousand feet. It 
is also worthy of notice, that, in proportion as the réntal of a gas company 
extends, and, consequently, the greater the quantity of gas that can be manu- 
factured on the premises, the greater must be their profits. The real ground 
of complaint, then, is this—that the Chartered Gas Company,( more especially,) 
which has extended its rental over one-half of the metropolis, should, in con- 
sequence of the monopoly which is secured to them by Act of Parliament, 
still charge the public the same price for gas as in the early stages of its 
introduction, when the manufacture cost them more by 20 per cent. and 
when their rental was not one-third of the present extent. 

The above being the actual state of the question between the two principal 
gas companies and the public, and one of the minor gas-light establishments 
having offered to undertake the supply of a part of the City at a reduction of 
twenty-five or thirty per cent. it appears to us astonishing that Mr. Matthews, 
or any othee man, should be found voluntarily advocating “ the rights” of 
such gross monopolies as the Chartered Gas-light Company. 

‘The impartiality of the author may be judged of by the following statement 
of facts. “ The quantity of light now supplied to the public by the gas of 
the street-lamps is more than ten times that which they had before gas was 
introduced. If the Companies were to reduce the quantity to a little above 
that supplied formerly, they would comply with the provisions of their act of 
incorporation ; and if they were so disposed, might be indifferent about the 
unprofitable contracts with the commissioners ; but have they ever shown 
any disposition to act upon so dishonourable a pian? Would the public be 
reconciled to any reduction of the present splendid light of the streets, after 
having been so long accustomed to it? And can they then justly cherish 
any other feelings than those of admiration and respect on viewing the con- 
duct of those who have not only meritoriously exerted themselves to im- 
prove so important a branch of the public service, but have actually been the 
chief means of affording to the public what is not merely 2 bencfit, but even 
a gratification ?’? But how does the author prove his statements as to “ ten 
times the light,” or sustain this eulogy on a joint stock association for their 
“ disinterestedness 2” 

A public meeting was held in the parish of Bishopsgate just previous to the 
appearance of this pamphlet, when the British Gas Company offered to con- 
tract for supplying that district with gas at 25 per cent. under the price 
now charged by the Chartered Company; but this proposition was defeated 
by the good understanding between the Commissioners of sewers and the 
Chartered Company, an officer of the former board being a proprietor and 
director of the latter. The precise machinery by which these things are 
accomplished, is known to all who are conversant with what is termed parish 
jobs. 

The author, having in his own mind settled the question in favour of City 
monopoly in the supply of gas, next calls the attention of the Lord Mayor to 
a district in which his lordship has no more influence than Sir Geoffre 
Dunstan, the late Mayor of Garratt. ‘Having made (says the author) the 
observations I deemed necessary upon the subject of purer and cheaper 
gas being supplied to the citizens of London, allow me, my Lord, to direct 
your attention to ascheme which has recently made its appearance, and 
has for its professed object the supply of gas to the western part of 
London.’ Mr. Matthews then proceeds, in no measured terms, to dissect 
the prospectus issued by the few respectable gentlemen who have projected 
a new gas compauy for lighting a part of the south-west district of the 
metropolis, at ten or fifteen per cent. less than the prices charged by 
the chartered company. In this, no less than in the former case, Mr. 
Matthews shows a maximum of zeal for the interests of monopolists—his 
sympathy for the public is not by any means so obvious. 

The author’s ‘‘ Posrscerit” in defence of the Water Companies, we must 
defer to another opportunity. 


a. 








Surps ror Inp1A.—The East India Directors have made the following arrange- 
ments. The Buckinghamshire and Herefordshire, for Bombay and China, and the 
Bridgwater and Lady Melville, for Bengal and China, to be afloat on the 21st No- 
vember, sail to Gravesend on the 7th of December, stay there thirty days, and be 
in the Downs on the 12th of January 1829. The Farquharson and Inglis, for Bengal 
and China, and General Kyd, for St. Helena, Bombay and China, to be afloat on the 
8th of December. sail to Gravesend on the 21st of December, stay there thirty days, 
and be in the Downs on the 26th of January 1829. The Duke of York and Hythe, 
for Bengal and China, to be afloat on the 22nd of December, sail to Gravesend on 
the 5th of January 1829, stay there thirty days, and be in the Downs on the 10th of 
February. The Duke of Sussex and Atlas, for Bombay and China, and the Kellie 
Castle, for St. Helena, Prince of Wales’ Island, and China, to be afloat on the 5th 
of January, sail to Gravesend on the 19th of January, stay there thirty days, and be 
in the Downs on the 24th of February. The Thames, Windsor, and Repulse, for 
Madras and China, to be afloat on the 19th of January, sail to Gravesend on the 3rd. 
of February, stay there thirty days, and be in the Downs on the 12th of March. The 
Vansittart, Waterloo, and Scaleby Castle, for China direct, to be afloat on the 5th 
of March, sail to Gravesend on the 20th of March, stay there thirty days, and be in 
the Downs on the 25th of April. The Lowther Castle and Charles Grant, for 
China direct, to be afloat on the 19th of March, and sail from Gravesend at the exs 
piration of forty days from that period. 








the interest of the community at large. 


We shall have nothing to say (nor will the Chief Magistrate, to whom this 





* Vide Peckston on “ On Gas-lights,” and the new Parliamentary “ Report on 
the Met polit an Qil Gas Bill.” 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


Brirtus.—A poor woman, wife of John Robinson, a cotton-spinner, about two 
miles beyond Oldham, has been safely delivered of three fine female infants, all of 
whom are alive, and, with the mother, likely to do well. The first was born about 
ten o’clock at night, and the two others within an hour and a half afterwards—On 
the 23d inst. at Lambridge-house, near Bath, the lady of Capt. J. A. Murray, R.N. 
of a son—At Stobo Castle, North Britain, the lady of Sir James Montgomery, Bart. 
M.P. of ason—On Thursday last, at Chatham, Mrs. Tupper, Master of one of the 
Sheerness vessels, of three girls, who died the next day—On the 17th, at Park-street, 
Bristol, Mrs. T. F. Clarke, of a son. 

MArRrAGES.—On the 26th inst. at St. Helen’s, Worcester, by the Rey. Thomas 
Bedford, George Asser White Welch, Esq. eldest son of John Gregory Welch, Esq. 
of Arle-house, Gloucestershire, and of North Shoebury-hall, Essex, to Anne, Cathe- 
rine Gardiner, only child of the late Lieut.-Col. Mannooch, of the 68th Reg. and of 
Frostenden-lodge, Suffolk—On the 25th, at Abbot’s Leigh, by the Rev. E. C. Ogle, 
John Ogle, Esq. eldest son of the Rev. John Savile Ogle, of Kirkley, Northumber- 
land, and Prebendary of Durham, to Sara Agatha, eldest daughter of Philip John 
Miles, Esq. of Leigh-court, Somersetshire—At Trinity Church, by the Rev. Robert 
Bourne, the Rev. Wm. J. FE. Bennett, of Laleham, student of Christ Church, Ox. 
ford, to Mary, eldest daughter of Sir William Franklin, of Charlotte-street, Portland- 
place—On the 2lst, at Melcombe Regis, by the Rev. Willoughby Brassey, Francis 
Joyce, Esq. to Mary, youngest daughter of Rear Admiral Pearse, of Bradninch- 
house, Devou—On Sunday evening, at Inch Bridge, county Clare, the Widow 
O’Kelly, just turned on her 94th year, to a hearty, rattling young fellow, named 
M‘Namara, aged 24! Majority in favour of the lady, 70!!—At Kingston, the Rev. 
Robert Grant, B.C.L. Fellow of Winchester College, to Frances Mary, fourth daugh- 
ter of Sir George Garrett, of Gateombe-house, Hampsbire—At Southton, Sir Richard 
Williams, K.C.B. to Mrs. Bingham—On the 26th, at Brixham, Devon, by the Rey. 
H. F. Lyte, Edward Dunsterville Puddicombe, Esq. of Furnival’s-inn, to Margaret, 
eldest daughter of the late Robert Wilson Leslie, Esq. of Stradmore-house, Cardi- 
ganshire—On the 28th, S. Cartwright, Esq.to Mrs. Parr,widow cf the late Dr. Parr, M.D. 

DEATHS.—At Westport, county of Mayo, the Hon. Denis Browne, brother of the 
late and uncle to the present Marquis of Sligo—At Mahershelsea, in the parish of 
Marshwood, Henry Smith, in the 97th year of his age. He was uncle to half the 
people in the village, and was commonly knowy in that neighbourhood by the appel- 
lation of “ Uncle Harry”—At Caversfield-house, Bucks, Anne, relict of Joseph Bul- 
lock, Esq. formeriy M.P. for Wendover, in the 88th year of her age. One only 
daughter survives her, who was married many years ago to the Hon. and Rey. 
Jacob Marsham, D.D. into whose family her wealth descends—At Akeley, Bucks, on 
Monday last, Mrs. Massey, and on the following day, her husband, Mr. Massey. 
Their united ages amounted to 185 years, 68 of which they had lived together as man 
and wife, having been married on the coronation day of George III.—After a short 
illness, at his residence in Park-street, Grosvenor-square, Sir James Wynne B. de 
Bathe, Bart. in his 86th year—At Hinckley, Mrs. Hopwell, wife of Mr. J. Hopwell, 
and widow of the late Simon Richards, aged 54. She was one of the favoured pro- 
geny of nature, and would have made an excellent companion for the celebrated 
Daniel Lambert, weighing, as she did, some time back, 24 stone! The width of her 
coffin across the breast was three feet—On the 2ist, in consequence of excessive 
grief for the loss of her father, Mary, only child of the late James Swallow Thomson, 
Esq. of South-place, Kennington-common—On the 20th, at his house in Curzon- 
street, May-fair, the Hon. H.F. Stanhope, the only brother of the Earl of Harring- 
ton—On the 21st, at Blackheath, the Hon. and Rev. Augustus George Legge, Chan- 
cellor of the Diocese of Winchester, eighth son of the late William, Earl of Dart- 
mouth, and uncle of the present Earl—Drowned lately, in Sweden, whilst out bathing, 
Count Fredric Wachtmeister, of the Swedish navy. This universally regretted 
young nobleman was only just returned home, after having served three years as 
midshipman in the British navy—Last week, aged 73, Mrs. Forrestal, of Poole; she 
married about 40 years since; a few hours after the marriage ceremony was gone 
through, her husband left the town; why he went away, or where he went, none of 
his friends or acquaintance have ever been able to discover, not the least tidings 
having been heard of him since—On the 24th, at Leamington, Warwickshire, Sir 
Philip Cateret Silvester, Bart. and C.B. a Post Captain in the Royal Navy—At 
Boulogne-sur-Mer, of hooping cough, the two sons and eldest daughter of ‘Thomas 
Rose, Esq. of Park-place, St. James’s—On the 19th, at the Deanery, Ripon, at the 
advanced age of 93, the Very Rev. Robert Darley Waddilove, D.D., F.S.A. Dean of 
pr oe Archdeacan of the East Riding, and Prebendary of Wistow, in the Cathedral 
of York. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES, 








Tuesday, August 26. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED, 

M. Sabine and M.A. Kippen, Barnes-place, Mile-end-road, schoolmistresses—W. 
Wood and T. Scaife, Liverpool, ship-chandlers—A. Jones and J. Levander, Old 
Broad-street, surgeon-dentists—J. B. Clark and J. S. Hassal, Liverpool, accountants 
—J. Lowrey and J. Chilton, Pinners’-hall-court, Broad-street, attorneys—E. Grif- 
fiths and W. Morgan, Bridgend, Glamorganshire, attorneys—E. Moses and S.,Solo- 
mon, Bristol, Aldgate, and West Smithfield, salesmen and pawnbrokers—J., J., and 
T. S. Cordenx, Barnsley, Yorkshire, linen-manufacturers—W. Phelps, sen. R. Page, 
W. Phelps, jun. and J. Phelps, London and Madeira, merchants; as far as regards 
W. Phelps, sen.—J. Douglas, E. Weatherby, J. Leaf, C. Smalley, J. Sedgwick, J. 
Hilton, and J. Barton, Holywell, Flintshire, and Manchester; as far as regards J. 
Barton. 

INSOLVENTS: 
Aug. 28—George Moravia, Henrietta-street, Brunswick-square, merchant, 
Aug. 25—Cooper Tress, Bishop’s Stortford, Hertfordshire, grocer. 
BANKRUPTS. 

Frances Foster, Oxford-street, tailor, to surrender Sept. 5, §, Oct. 7, at the Bank- 
rupts’ Court, Basinghall-street: solicitors, Messrs. Sutcliffeand Birch, New Bridge-st. 

Jacob Israel Brandon, Rickmansworth, Hertfordshire, merchant, Sept. 9, 19, Oct. 
7, at the Bankrupts’ Court, Basinghall-street: solicitor, Mr. Jacobs, Great St.Helen’s. 

William Brooke, Gainsburgh, Lincolnshire, innkeeper, Sept. 6, 16, Oct. 7, at the 
Marson’s Arms, Gainsburgh: sclicitor, Mr. Spike, Elm-court, Temple. 

George Dickinson, Liverpool, corn-dealer, Sept. 17, 18, Oct. 7, at the office of Mr. 
Woodburn, Preston: solicitors, Messrs. Norris, Allen, and Anthony, John-street, 
Bedford-row. 

John Abbott Kemp, Prittlewell, Essex, miller, Sept. 6, 8, Oct. 7, at the Anchor Inn, 
Canewdon: solicitors, Messrs. Stevens, Wood, and Wilkinson, Little St. Thomas 
Apostle. 

John Geary, Brentwood, Essex, master-mariner, Aug. 29, Sept. 30, Oct. 7, at the 
Bankrupts’ Court, Basinghall-street: solicitors, Messrs. Baddeley, Leman-street, 
Goodman’s-fields, 

_ DIVIDENDS. 

Sept. 16, H. Parry and J. Underwood, ’Change-alley, Cornhill, bill-brokers—Sept. 
23, R.H. Somerville, Liverpool, hosier—-Sept. 17, B.,R.,and J. Buckley, Manchester, 
cotton-spinners—Oct. 23, W. Flavel, Leamington-Priors, Warwickshire, ironmon- 
ger—Sept. 18, D. Howard, Dukinfield, Cheshire, cotton-spinner—Sept. 23, T. Cogger, 
Wardrobe-terrace, Doctors’-commons, engineer—Sept. 23, W. and T. Hayes, Tor- 
quay, Devonshire, linendrapers—Sept. 18, J. Okey, Granchester, Cambridgeshire, 
cattle and sheep-salesman—Sept. 18, T. Edwards, Alton, Hampshire, ironmonger— 
Nov. 28, G. Clarke, Basinghall-street, Biackweli-hall-factor—Sept. 26, J. Buckley, 
Manchester, dealer—Oct. 23, Eli Abbott, Leamington-Priors, Warwickshire, cabinet- 
maker—Sept, 23, J. Pittman, Bath, ironmonger. ; 

CERTIFICATES, 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Sept. 16. 

T. Hill, Red Lion-street, Spital-fields, potatoe-merchant—W. Warcup, Dartford, 
patent-washing-machine-manufacturer—J. Welsh, Manchester, publican—J. Cook, 
Burr-street, East Smithfield, tailor—G. P. Boyce, Prince’s-street, Haymarket, stove- 
moker. ccanenecnaatans 

Friday, August 29. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

E. Cosgrave and R. Lawton, Manchester, general agents—J. Davies and T. North- 
wood, Plumtree-street, Bloomsbury, working-jewellers—I. Cooke and W. Comer, 
Liverpool—J. Weale, High-street, Bloomsbury, and R. M. Hollingsworth, Water- 
ford—J. Scott and W. and J. Hutton, Eccleshill, Yorkshire, worsted-spinners—T. 
Hillier and J. Prangnell, Newport and West Cowes, Isle of Wight, saddlers—W.- 
Corrin and J. Fuller, Hampstead-road, paper-stainers—A. Bessemer and J. J, Ca- 
therwood, Charlton, Hertfordshire, letter-founders—W.S. Bartlett and T. Gard- 
ner, Bristol, pin-makers—T. Garner, I. P. Harding, and W. Hawksworth, Liver- 
pool, cattle-dealers—J. Richards and F. W. James, Worcester, hop-merchants— 
8. 8S, Hoe and J. F. Wood, Ruddington, Nottinghamshire, nurserymen—T. Caw- 


Gell and I, Samuel, coal-merchante—%, Riggall and Ra Betts, Alford, Lincglushire, 


grocers—W. Turner and M. Beadell, Spitalfields-market, potato-salesmen— A. 
Naish and E. Kidd, Bristol, hosiers —R. Swansborough, H. Oake, and W. B. 
Chamberlain, Cornhill, warehousemen—P. Ashmore and J. F. Taylor, Bankside 
and Billiter-street—J. Roe and E. K, Randell, Gray’s-inn, attornies—T. and C. 
Morton, Hillingdon, Middlesex, upholsterers—J. Park and W. Mason, Redcross- 
street, Southwark, hatters—H. Kimber and W, Littel, Kelvedon, Essex, wine-mer- 
chants. 
BANKRUPTCY ENLARGED, 
J. Smith, Regent’s-park and Paris, printer, from Sept. 2 to Oct.31. 
BANKRUPTS. 

William Nelson, Broad-street, Golden-square, oilman, to surrender Sept. 12, 16, 
Oct. 10, at the Bankrupts’ Court, Basinghall-street ; solicitors, Messrs. Atkins and 
Davis, Fox-Ordinary-court, Nicholas-lane. 

John Morris Herring, Aberystwith, Cardiganshire, victualler, Sept. 16, 19. Oct. 10, 
at the Bankrupts’ Court, Basinghall-street: solicitor, Mr, Davies, Palgrave-place, 
Temple. 

Philip Buckley Edwards, Tanyralt, Carnarvonshire, merchant, Sept. 8, 9, Oct. 10, 
at the Clarendon-buildings, Liverpool : solicitors, Messrs. Kearsey and Hughes, 
Lothbury. 

Samuel Fallows, Stainland, Yorkshire, cotton-manufacturer, Oct. 2, 3, 10, at the 
office of Mr. Norris, Hallifax: solicitor, Mr. Williamson, Gray’s-inn-square. 

Thomas Moore, Tipton, Staffordshire, grocer, Sept. 15, 16, Oct. 10, at the Royal 
Hotel, Birmingham : solicitors, Messrs. Norton and Chaplin, Gray’s-inn-square. 

Abraham Edmunds, Worcester, timber-merchant, Sept. 11, 12, Oct. 10, at the 
Hop-pole Inn, Worcester : solicitors, Messrs. Cardale, Buxton, and Newton, Gray’s 
inn. 

William Wetherell, Manfield, Yorkshire, horse-dealer, Sept. 18, 19, Oct. 10, at 
the Castle and Anchor Inn, Stockton, Durham: solicitors, Messrs. Perkins and 
Frampton, Gray’s-inn, 

DIVIDENDS. 

Sept. 23, J. Stillman, Bath, ironmonger—Sept. 24, W. Mangnall, Prestwich, 

Lancashire, bleacher—Sept. 19, C. W. Clarke, Holborn-hill, druggist—Sept. 22, C. 


» Messenger, Oxford, cabinet-maker—Sept. 24, R. Ringer, Aylsham, Norfo'k, general- 


shopkeeper—Sept. 19, G. N.S, Chapman, Boughton Malherbe, Kent, dealer—Sept. 
19, C. Smith, Apollo-buildings, East-street, Walworth, builder—Sept. 22, H. Craw- 
furd, Whitehaven, painter—Oct. 2, W. Bedford, Bristol brewer—Oct. 10, J. and J. 
W. Knowles, Manchester, cotton-spinners—Oct. 8, T. Robinson, Birkby, Yorkshire, 
woolstapler—Sept. 20, J. Buckley, Saddleworth, Yorkshire, clothier—Sept. 23, M., 
F. S., and W. 8. Agard, Borrowash, Derbyshire, millers—Sept. 19, W. A. Canburn. 
Bayswater, brewer—Sept. 22, G. Phipps, Moreton-in-Marsh, Glocestershire, vic- 
tualler—Sept. 25, F. Shipley, Boston, glover. 
CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before Sept. 19. 

J. Lawton, Delph, Yorkshire, innkeeper—C. Hill, Rochdale, innkeeper—N. Dod. 
son and J. Sabin, Lewisham, Kent, Corn-chandlers—J. Harrison, Manchester, 
cotton-spiuner—S. Sharpe, Market-Deeping, Lincolnshire, money-scrivener—C. 
Faux, Bermondsey-street, warehouseman, 














LONDON MARKETS. 


CORN EXCHANGE, Frinay, Aucust 29, 

There has been a good supply of Wheat and Flour since Monday, and the weather 
continuing so very favourable, our trade in general has been exceeding dull, and 
lower, for most articles. Old Wheat may be quoted full ls. per quarter cheaper, 
whilst New meets a heavy sale, at a decline of from 2s. to 8s. per quarter. Barley, 
Beans, and Peas scarcely support Monday’s quotation; and Oats meet a limited 
sale on rather worse terms than Monday. In other articles no variation worth 
notice. 





Return Price of Grain on board ship, as under :— 


s. s. s. s. | 8. s. 

Wheat, EssexRed,50 to 56 | Malt,........ +... 56 to 63 | Ticks, old,.......5 — 
Fine,. ......+..65 — 63 Fine,......+.+-64 — 66 | Oats, Feed,... 21 to 23 
White, .. .....60 — 63 | Peas, Hog, ......38 — 40 yt Sees —24 


Fine,......+0..74—76 
Superfine, .....76 — 78 
RVG icc ivces os 80 =e Od 
Barley, ....+0+...30 — 36 





Maple, .. .....42 — 43 
Peas, White, ....45 — 48 
Boilers, .....-.50 — 53 
Beans, small, ....42 —45 
> 








Polands, .....22— 24 
Fine,.sccccccee too 
Potato,......-.27 — 29 
Fine, ...00 00029 — 3) 





Fine,. . 386 — 88 | Ticks, new,......387 — 42 








GRAIN arrived from AuGustT 18, to AuGustT 23, both inclusive. 
English—Wheat, 8611 qrs, | English—Rape,. . 422 qrs. | Foreign—Beans, . 299 qrs. 
Barley,....e.. 974 SMG eiccses SS CBS, wovcs oo 1 
Malt... eves. 200k Mustard,...... 23 Linseed, .... 138,460 
Oats,s oo v0 s6e. OOS! BOGGS, icctscce. Seeds,.. . ... 30 
Rye, oc ccccscce 4 Flour, ...... 11,690 sks. Flour, .. ..... —bris. 
Beans, ........ 907 Foreign—Wheat, 3306 qrs. | Irish—Wheat, .. 10 qrs. 
Barley,....... — ONG 665 6vsi0e se OES 


POAd, os secece 872 
THES, iccscsce = Oats, .... «2.30/90 Flour, .ccccccose S2ekS. 











GENERAL AVERAGE PRICE of BRITISH CORN, 

For the Week ending Ava. 15, 1828, made up from the Returns of the Inspectors 
in the Maritime Cities and Towns in England and Wales, 
Whent,<.cescccce GOB. 7d. | Oats 000000000000 2e8e10d. | Beans, occ ccvece GOie GUe 

Barley, ...+¢ oe. 31 10 Rye, vcccccccccseds 10 Peas, cscciess ' « 3 FZ 
AGGREGATE AVERAGE OF SIX WEEKS, 

Wheat, ...seesce 575.9, | Oats, . 0000 ooeee 228.00. | Beans, ...0.0000 88e.1ds 

Barley,ss oscooee 31 1 Rye .. ccccesece SL 1O PCRS, . cesccvee « BO 6 












SMITHFIELD, Fripay, AuGustT 29. 

On Monday there was a general decllne in every thing but Pork, arising from the 
sudden warmth of the atmosphere, the large supply, and the fullness of the Dead 
Markets, with a heavy trade there. The supply of Beef to-day was short ; notwith- 
standing which the trade continued very dull, and the price again declined, 4s. 4d. 
being the top figure. Mutton is likewise dull in demand, and with difficulty main- 
tains the terms of Monday; bat Lamb has a free sale at prices quite equal to that 
day. In Veal and Pork there is but little variation, the quotations for these articles 
being the same as at last market. 

To sink the offal—per stone of Slbs. 
Beef........ 3s. 6d. to 4s. Od. to 4s. 4d. Veal .. ...3s. 6d. to 4s. 0d. to 4s. 10d. 
Mutton...... 3s. 8d. to 4s. Ud. to 4s. 4d. Pork ...... 4s. 0d, to 5s, Od. to 6s. Od. 
Lamb, 4s. 0d. to 4s. 4d. to 5s. 0d. 
Head of Cattle this day....... | Beasts, 443 | Sheep, 8,900 | Calves, 341 | Pigs, 130 
Head of Cattle on Monday. . | Beasts, 2649 | Sheep, 26,910 | Calves, 218 | Pigs, 150 


NEWGATE and LEADENHALL—By the Carcase. 
Beef, ......28. 8d. to 3s. 8d. Veal,.....-..38. 4d. to 4s, 8d. 
Mutton,... .3s, Od. to ds. 0d. Pork,........48. Ud. to 6s. Od. 
Lamb, 3s. 8d. to 5s. Od. 














PRICES OF HOPS, AucustT 29. 
Kent Pockets ..... ..... 31. 3s. to 31. 16s. to 41. 10s. per cwt. 
Sussex Pockets ...... .+. 31. Os. to 31. 8s. to 31. 18s. 
Essex Pockets ........ - 31. Os. to 31. 12s. to 4l. 4s. 
Farnham, fine ....... 51. 12s. to 61. 10s.—Seconds,. ..... 41. 10s. to Gl. Os. 

Kent Bags .......seee0+- 21. Ids. to 31. 5s. to 41, Os. per cwt. 
Sussex Bays.... eseseceee 2l. 10s. to 31. Os. to 31. 10s. 
Essex Bags ..........-+. 2l. 12s. to dl. 3s. to dl. 16s. 

Old Duty laid at 195,000. 


PRICES OF HAY AND STRAW, Auvcusrt 28. 
SmiturreLyp.—Hay, 90s. 0d. to 95s.—Inferior and new, 65s. to 8 
—Old 110s.—Inferior and new, 65s. to 100s.—Straw, 36s. to 42s. 

WuttrcHAPEL.—Clover, 50s. to 114s.—Hay, 70s. to 95s.—Straw, 34s. to 40s. 

Sr. JAmEs’s.—Superior and prime Upland Meadow Hay, from 90s. to 100s.—In- 
ferior ditto and coarse Lowland Hay, 70s. to 80s.; new 50s. to 84s.—Clover, 
90s. to 115s.3 new, 80s. to 100s.—Wheat Straw, 40s. to 45s.—Oat, 30s. to 33s.— 
Barley,—s. to —s.—Rye, 70s. to 90s.; per load of 36 trusses.—Moderate supply 
and trade dnil at the prices quoted. 


COAL MARKET, AucustT 27. . 
Ships at Market. Ships sold. Prices, 
82 Newcastle... csecceese42deccecs evveece 288, 3d, to 36s. Od, 
983 Sunderland caccrccceces Vodrccercencueeen 28 Ody $2 BGs. OG, 




















Clover, 105s. 0d. 
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URNISHED COTTAGE. To Let 

Furnished, or Unfurnished or to be Sold a Genteel 
‘Residence, for a small Family, situate in Stamford 
Grove, Stamford Hill, containing two good Sitting, 
and three Bed-rooms, Kitchens, Water Closet, with 
good Garden. To view, and for particulars, apply at the 
Lodge, at the Entrance of the Grove from Upper Clap- 
ton, or to Mr. Fletcher, Auctioneer, Tokenhouse Yard, 
near the Bank. 


ILKS'S COTTONS andNEEDLES, 

for every description of PLAIN and ORNA- 
MENTAL NEEDLE-WORK, maintain their esta- 
bJished character of decided superiority over oll others, 
cand are to be had, as usual, at but one house in London, 
202, Strand. As a Mari for Cottons, Needles, and 
veyery article suited to the economy of the work-table, 
this Establishment is perfectly unique, presenting the 
largest stock andthe most varied assortment ever yet 
attempted. The Cottons and Needles now selling 
throughout France, as Wilks’s, having his name and 
address attached to them, are not genuine, ‘They are 
french goods, very inferior in quality to Wilks’s.— 
202, Atrand, opposite to St. Clement’s Church, 





mcenbearpnliaemeneemene — 


\ EST OF ENGLAND BROAD 
7 CLOTHS, CASSIMERES, &c. at the Lowest 
Prices, for Ready Money. No. 9. Northumberland- 
court, Strand, 

W. STEPHENS begs to inform the public, that 
having an opportunity of purchasing from the first 
Manufacturers inthe West of England, and the locality 
of his premises avoiding the expense of a public shop, 
the is enabled to offer his goods considerably below the 
usual prices. The extensive credit given in this trade, 
and the number of bad debts thus incurred, have ren- 
dered extravagant profits a necessary compensation ; 
and, as a natural consequence, those to whom credit is 
a matter of indifference, have to pay an exorbitant 
price for their articles. 

W. 8. is aware that many gentlemen would be in- 
duced to purchase their own materials, were they pro- 
wided with competent persons to make them up: to 
obviate this difficulty he has engages men of experience 
and judgment in that department, and will undertake 
to execute any orders with which he may be favoured, 
in the first styleof fashion, and with the best workman- 
ship, on reasonable terms. By this mode of effecting 
purchases, gentlemen will find that coats, for which 
they have been paying from £4. to #4. 10s, may be 
procured at this warehouse, from #£2.18s. to £3.3s., 
for ready money. 





QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
No. IV. price 7s. 6d. 
CONTENTS. 

1. Life and Works of Wieland. 
2, Cailliaud’s Travels to Méroé, 


VOREIGN 


and the White 

8. Spavish Novelists. 

A. Niebulbr’s Roman History. 

5. Neapolitan Superstitions, 

6. Paixhan’s New Maritime Force and Artillery. 

7. Lebrun’s Voyage to Greece. 

- Modern Spanish Comedy. 
9. Italian Literature of the Eighteenth Century. 
10. Illyrian Poetry, 
11. Kleist’s Dramatic Works. 
12. Retzch’s Illustrations of Hamlet. 
13 to 26. Critical Sketches of Latin, Italian, French, 
. German, and Spanish Works.—Miscellaneous 
Notices, No. IV. 
List of the Principal Works published on the Continent, 
from January to April, 1823. 

Published by Treuttel and Wirtz, Treuttel, Jun.,and 
Tktichter, 30, Soho-square; of whom may be had Num- 
thers I. II. and III. 

No. V. will be Published in September. 





“The Second Edition, Revised, Corrected, and materi- 
ally Enlarged. This Day is Published, Price 10s. 


‘boards, Z 
PRACTICAL ESSAY UPON 
STRICTURE OF THE RECTUM, ikustrated 
by Cases, showing the connexion of that Divease with 
Irritation of the Lungs, Affections of the Uterus and 
of the Bladder; with Piles, Fistula in Ano, and various 
Constitutional Affections. By FREDERICK SAL- 
BION, one of the Surgeons to the General Dispensary. 

“ Mr. Salmon has compressed into a narrow com- 
pass ai] that can be said upon his subject.”—London 
Medieai and Physical Journal. 

“There are thousands of sufferers from this com- 
plaint, skowing itself in every variety of symptom, 
who are utterly ignorant of the cause of uneasiness. 
ir. Salmon appears to us to have had considerable ex- 
perience upon the subject, and his method of treat- 
ment is ingenious; and he has conferred a lasting 
benefit on the Public and the Profession by the publi- 
eatien of his most important Cases.”—Allas. 

** She symptoms are described ina brief and perspi- 
cuons manner. ‘The effects of Stricture are well illus- 
trated by a series of instructive cases. The Cases of 
Piles, in a satisfactory manner, point out the ¢on- 
nexien of the two complaints. The work contains 
many sound remarks, and is creditable to the Author.” 
—Laneet. 

“ Jt contains many valuable observations, which 
appear to’be the fruit of considerable experience. No 
professional man can rise from the perusal of this 
Essay without finding that he has gained an accession 
of very valuable knowledge.”—London Weekly Review. 

“The work of Mr. Salmon is characterized by great 
surgical experience, much practical ingenuity, and 
accurate reasoning; and is therefore entitled to gene- 
ral commendation.”—Atheneum. 

“With the sanction of no inconsiderable medical 
authority we ajiirm, that it is a well arranged, well 
written, sound, practical book; as such it forms a 
valuable addition to.the stock of surgical knowledge ; 
while, from its operation with the Public, it is likely to 
prove an extended source of alleviation to human af- 
fliction."—Ezaminer. 

“ We must now close our analysis of Mr. Salmon’s 
little work, which is indicative of sound judgment, 
liberality of sentiment, and a fair portion of practical 
observation.” —Medico-Chirurgical Review, 

Published by G. B. Whittaker, Ave Maria Lane; 
Callow and Wilson, Princes Street ; and may be pro- 
cured from any Bookseller, or from the Author. 





This day, price 3s. 


HE HARMONICON, a Pop'ar 
JOURNAL OF MUSIC. ' 

In each Monthly Number of this elegant Publication 
are given Seven Pieces of Vocal and Instrumental Mu- 
sic, arranged for the Piano-forte and Harp, and occasion- 
ally with Accompaniments for the Flute and Violin. 

The original Music is by some of the most celebrated 
Composers of the present day, and the Selections com- 
prise the finest pieces of the Great Masters, modernized 
and newly arranged for private Performance. 

The Magazine Department of the HARMONICON con- 
sists of Essays on Musical Subjects, Correspondence, 
and Reports of the State of Music in all parts of the 
world; together with elaborate Criticisms, illustrated 
by Extracts of New Musical Works. ‘The various 
contents of this Publication evidently render it an in- 
valuable acquisition alike to Musical Families and So- 
cieties, to the Amateur and the Professor. 

The Number just published for September, contains 
Music: 

I. Arietta, “ Mi Lagnerd Tacendo,” composed for the 
work, by Carlo Delle Torre. 

II. Duet, ‘‘ As I saw fair Clora,” George Hayden. 

III. Ballad,“ My Home,” J.C. Taws, (of Philadel- 
yhia). 

P IV. Rondoletto, for Piano-forte, F. Hiinten. 

V. Introduction and Chorus, for Piano-forte (from 

Jessonda), Spohr. 
Musica INTELLIGENCE. 
- Memoir of Albrechtsberger. 
. The Quackery of Musicians, 
3. * The Music of the Rocks.” 
. Salisbury Musical Festival. 
. Onthe Revolution of the Orchestra. 
. The Polyplectron. 
. Present State of Music in Rome. 
. Diary of a Dilettante. 
9. Review of New Music. 
10. The Drama, &c. 
London: Published by Samuel Leigh, 18, Strand; and 

Sold by all Booksellers, Musicsellers, and Teachers, 

in Town and Country. 





This Day, price 3s. 6d. 
HE LONDON MAGAZINE, Third 
Series, No. VI. 
Contents. 
1. Private Bills of the Session 1828, 
2. Journal of a Chaplain in the Army of the Preten- 
der. 
. Contemporary Foreign Authors and Statesmen— 
De Beranger. 
Some Account of a late Trial for Murder—not 
Corder’s. 
5. Historic Survey of German Poetry. 
5. Our National Architecture—The New Churches. 
7. Family Portraits—the Page. 
. On the Secrecy of Letters, in France. 
9. The Pleasures of Ornithology. 
10. Notes on-Art—The French Pictures exhibiting in 
Pall Mall. 
. The First Time of Asking. 
. The Native Irish. 
3. Illustrations of Virginia Water. 
. A Thought of Harrow. 
. Diary for the Month of August. 
. Anatomy. 
. The Editor’s Room : The American Quarterly Re- 
views. 
London: printed for the Proprietors, and published 
by their Agent, Henry Hooper, at the office of the 
London Magazine, 13, Pall-Mall East. 








This day is published, 
LACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH MA- 
GAZINE. No. CXLIII. for September, 1828, 
Contents :— 

1, Christopher in his Sporting Jacket. 

2. Marquis Spinetto on Hieroglyphics. 

3. Close of the London Season. 

4. The Bachelor’s Beat. No. 4. A Day at the Sea-side. 
. Bidcome Hill. ; 
3. Message to the Dead. 

- Battle of New Orleans. 
. Loretto. 
. Castle of Time ; a Vision. By Delta. 
The Old System of Trade and the New One. 
. Works Preparing for Publication. 

2. Monthly List of New Publications. 

3. Appointments, Promotions, &c. 

14. Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 

Printed for William Blackwood, Edinburgh ; and T. 

Cadell, Straud, London. 


By F. H. 





AVAL AND MILITARY MAGA- 
ZINE. The Seventh Number of this interesting 
and valuable Miscellany, price Six Shillings, published 
on the Ist September, is embellished with a Portrait of 
his Majesty King George the Fourth, and an Engraving 
of Mr. Stevens’s New Method of Propelling Steam 
Vessels: and contains, among many other interesting 
articles— 

Origin of ‘God save the King.” 

2. Lieutenant-General Sir W. Stubbs. 

8. Histories of the 3d Light Dragoons, 26th Foot, and 
65th Foct. 

4. State of the British Navy. 

5. Memoirs of General Bolivar. 

6. The Recluse of St. Francis. 

7. Colonel Scott’s Private Journals of Campaigns in 
India. 

Captain Anderson’s Plan of Promotion for Cap- 

tains of the Army. 

Naval and Military Prospects of the British 

Empire. 

Banners of the English Army. 

Colonel Fitzclarence. 

Arab Corps. 

Memoirs of Distinguished Officers Deceased, 
Courts Martial, Parliamentary Debates, Correspon- 
dence, Promotions, General Orders, War Office 
Circulars, Reviews, Births, Marriages, Deaths, &c. 

The First, Second, and Third Volumes may be had, 
in boards, price 12s. 6d. each. 


Printed for Saunders and Otley, Conduit-street, Lon- 


son; Constable and Co., Edinburgh; andJohn Yates, 
Dublin. 





Second Edition, with Additions, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 


ABYLONe the GREAT; or, MEN 
and THINGS«in the BRITISH CAPITAL. 

“The Author of this work has dwelt so much on the 
public men of the metropolis, that his book might not 
inaptly be called the ‘ Personal History of London.” 

2. NOTIONS of the AMERICANS: picked up by 
a TRAVELLING BACHELOR. In 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 

“We have read these volumes with the most un- 
mingled satisfaction. The writer is no other than 
Jooper, the well known national novelist of America.” 
—Monthly Magazine. 

“Mr. Cooper’s book is the best that has yet been 
written on America.”—London Weeekly Review. 

Also shortly will be published, in 2 vols. 8vo. with 

numerous Illustrations, 

3. ST. PETERSBURGH: A JourRNAL OF Tra. 
VELs to and from that Capital, through Flanders, the 
Rhenish Provinces, Prussia, Russia, Poland, Silesia 
Saxony, Germany, and France. By A.B. GRANVILLE, 
M.D., F.R.S., F.L.S., M.R.L., &c. p 


Printed for Henry Coiburn, 8, New Burlington. street. 








Just Published, handsomely printed in imperial 8vo. 
with a Map and numerous Engravings, price 30s. in 
boards, 


ORTUGAL ILLUSTRATED; in a 
SERIES of LETTERS, By the Rey. W. M. 
KINSEY, B.D., Fellow of ‘Trinity College, Oxford 
amma Chaplain to the Right Hon. Lord Auck. 
and. , 
Published by Treuttel, Wiirtz, and Co.,30, Soho-square. 

“ Mr. K.’s publication has issued from the press un- 
der auspices as promising as an author could desire.— 
It unquestionably embodies much general information 
derived either from his own researches, or from the 
observations of intelligent writers who have preceded 
him.—His narration is powerfully aided by a variety of 
elegant engravings in line, the subjects of which areas 
judiciously selected as the details are successfully exe. 
cuted.”’— Times. 

** Few books of the present day have had a more at. 
tractive or imposing appearance than the work of Mr, 
Kinsey.—It is well caiculated to afford that kind of in- 
formation which is precisely adapted to the actual 
wants of the greater number of readers. It gives dis- 
tinct and very admirable descriptions of Portuguese 
Scenery; not of its landscapes merely, but of that 
which is more interesting,—that which is formed by 
the grouping of objects met in every day life,—by the 
peopling of the scenes of Portugal with their proper 
inhabitants.”—Atheneum. 

“The chief merit of ‘ Portugal Illustrated’ consists 
in the vast mass of information it contains upon every 
thing that concerns Portugal and the Portuguese. cha- 
racter, manners, religion, scenery, customs, costume, 
music, literature, &c., are all more or less ably de- 
scribed. The style is lively and pleasing; the senti- 
ments are generally liberal ; andthe remarks frequently 
just and to the purpose. The map and the engravings 
are correctly and neatly executed, and add muchto the 
value and interest of the work.”— Weekly Review. 

““We recommend Mr. K.’s work to those who wish 
for a collection of engravings of Portuguese scenes 
most excellently tooled, and alone worth the price of 
the book, and who at the same time desire to have 
compacted in one volume the principal part of what 
travellers and poets have said about this country for 
the last dozen years.”—Spectator. 





BIOGRAPHICAL WORKS. 


Published by HUNT and CLARKE, York-street, 
Covent-garden. 
GENERAL BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY. To be completed in Two Vo- 
lumes and an Appendix. The Second Volume now 
publishing in Monthly Parts. Vol. I. Syo. price 15s. 
in boards, 900 pages, 

“This is a work of very uncommon merit indeed. 
Instead of a mere compilation, as such publications 
generally are, we have here a production of original, 
and often very masterly talent, combining with the 
value and convenience of a book of reference in re- 
gard to facts, much of the more intense interest and 
attraction which belong to a vehicle of discussion and 
speculation, by minds with whom no one, however 
highly cultivated, need be ashamed to hold commu. 
nion. The whole is conceived in a spirit of moderation 
and good sense, exactly such as we like to see sustair- 
ing the equanimity of historic narrative. We do not 
know any work entitled to compete with that before 
us, as a useful and intelligent compendium of biogra- 
phy.”—Edinburgh Star. 

2. AUTOBIOGRAPHY ; a Collection of the most 
instructive and amusing LIVES ever published. 
WRITTEN by the PARTIES THEMSELVES. With 
original Introductions and Sequels. Publishing in 
Weekly Parts, price Is. each, and in Monthly Volumes, 
3s. 6d. each, 18mo., with Portraits. 

“It was a happy idea which led to the incorporation 
of all the most interesting Lives, by the subjects them- 
selyes, in one uniform series of yolumes.”—Aflas. 

“A well-imagined and cheap publication, valuable 
alike for the man of letters and the general reader.”— 
Globe. 

The first 18 volumes contain the lives of Cibber, 
Hume, Lilly, Voltaire, Marmontel, Whitefield, Fer- 
guson, Mrs. Robinson, Mrs. Clarke, Prince Eugene, 
Lord Herbert, Kotzebue, Hardy, Vaux, Lewis, Hol- 
berg, Gibbon, Cellini, Robert Drury, Creichton, Gif- 
ford, Ellwood, and Lackington. 

3. The LIFE of BENJAMIN FRANKLIN: in- 
cluding a Sketch of the War of Independence. In 
12mo. price 6s, in boards. 

“This original Life of Franklin, which is afforded 
‘as a medium between the diffuse and expensive Me- 
moirs of Franklin, and the brief though delightful 
sketch written by himself,’ seems to be judiciously 
executed ; and for the industrious classes, that is, for 
the great mass of mankind, the Life of Franklin is the 
most valuable piece of biography ever penned.”— 
Scotsman. 








London: Printed by Jos—ErH CLAYTON, at the Office of 
Mr. CLowss, Stamford Street. 

Published by F. C. West Ley, 159, Strand; by whom 
Advertisements and Communications to the Editor 
will be received. Orders received by all Newsmen 
in Town and Country. 





